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HEATHCOTE MOUNTFORD. 


Tue visit of the unknown cousin had thus become a very interesting 
event to the whole household, though less, perhaps, to its head than 
to anyone else. Mr. Mountford flattered himself that he had no- 
thing of a man’s natural repugnance towards his heir. Had that 
heir been five-and-twenty, full of the triumph and confidence of youth, 
then indeed it might have been difficult to treat him with the same 
easy tolerance ; for whatever may be the chances in your own favour, 
it would be difficult to believe that a young man of twenty-five would 
not, one way or the other, manage to outlive yourself at sixty. But 
Heathcote Mountford had lived, his kinsman thought, very nearly as 
long as himself ; he had not been a young man for these dozen years. 
It was half a lifetime since there had been that silly story about 
the Italian lady. Nothing can be more easy than to add on a 
few years to the vague estimate of age which we all form in respect 
to our neighbours ; the fellow must be forty if he was a day; and 
between forty and sixty after all there is so little difference, especially 
when he of forty is an old bachelor of habits perhaps not too regular 
or virtuous. Mr. Mountford was one of the people who habitually 
disbelieve in the virtue of their neighbours. He had never been a 
man about town, a frequenter of the clubs, in his own person; and 
there was, perhaps, a spice of envy in the very bad opinion which he 
entertained of such persons. A man of forty used up by late hours 
and doubtful habits is not younger—is as a matter of fact older—than 
a respectable married man of sixty taking every care of himself, and 
regular as clockwork in all his ways. Therefore he looked with 
good-humoured tolerance on Heathcote, at whose rights under the 
entail he was almost inclined to langh. ‘I shall see them all out,’ 
he said to himself—nay he even permitted himself to say: this to his 
wife, which was going perhaps too far. Heathcote, to be sure, had a 
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younger brother, but then he was well known to be a delicate con- 
sumptive boy. 

To the ladies of the family he was more interesting for various 
reasons. Rose and her mother regarded him with perfectly simple 
and uncomplicated views. If he should happen to prove agreeable, 
if things fitted in and came right, why then—the arrangement was 
one which might have its advantages. The original estate of Mount 
which was comprehended in the entail was not a large one, but still 
it was not unworthy consideration, especially when he had a little 
and she had a little, besides. Anne, it need not be said, took no such 
serious contingency into her thoughts. But she too looked for 
Heathcote’s arrival with curiosity, almost with anxiety. He was one 
who had been as she now was, and who had fallen—tfallen from that 
high estate. He had been loved—as Anne felt herself to be loved; 
but he had been betrayed. She thought with awe of the anguish, 
the horror of unwilling conviction, the dying out of all beauty and 
glory from the world, which it must have been his to experience. 
And he had lived long years since then, on this changed earth, 
under these changed skies. She began to long to see him with 
a fervour of curiosity which was mingled with pity and sympathy, 
and yet a certain touch of delicate scorn. How could he have lived 
after, lived so long, sunk (no doubt) into a dreamy routine of living, 
as if mere existence was worth retaining without hope or love? She 
was more curious about him than she had ever been about any visitor 
before, with perhaps a far-off consciousness that all this might 
happen to herself, mingling with the vehement conviction that it 
never could happen, that she was as far above it and secure from 
it as heaven is from the tempests and troubles of earth. 

The much expected visitor arrived in the twilight of an October 
evening just before dinner, and his first introduction to the family 
was in the indistinct light of the fire—one of the first fires of the 
season, which lighted up the drawing-room with a fitful ruddy blaze 
shining upon the white dresses of the girls, but scarcely revealing 
the elder people in their darker garments. A man in evening dress 
very often looks his best: but he does not look romantic—he does not 
look like a hero—the details of his appearance are too much like 
those of everybody else. Anne, looking at him breathlessly, trying to 
get a satisfactory impression of him when the light leaped up for 
a moment, found him too vigorous, too large, too lifelike for her 
fastidious fancy; but Rose was made perfectly happy by the appear- 
ance of a man with whom it would not be at all necessary, she 
thought, to be upon stilts. The sound of his voice when he spoke 
dispersed ever so many visions. It was not too serious, as the 
younger sister had feared. It had not the lofty composure which the 
elder had hoped. He gave his arm to Mrs. Mountford with the air 
of a man not the least detached from his fellow-creatures. ‘ There 
will be a frost to-night,’ he said; ‘it is very cold outside; but it is 
worth while being out in the cold to come into a cosy room like 
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this.’ Charley Ashley would have said the very same had it been he 
who had walked up to dinner from the rectory. Heathcote had not 
been in the house for years, not perhaps ever since all that had 
happened, yet he spoke about the cosy room like any chance visitor. 
It would not be too much to say that there was a certain disgust in 
the revulsion with which Anne turned from him, though no doubt it 
was premature to pass judgment on him in the first five minutes 
like this. 

In the light of the dining-room all mystery departed, and he was 
seen as he was. A tall man, strong, and well developed, with dark 
and very curly hair tinged all about his temples with grey ; his lips 
smiling, his eyes somewhat serious, though kindling now and then with 
a habit of turning quickly round upon the person he was addressing. 
Four pairs of eyes were turned upon him with great curiosity as he 
took his seat at Mrs. Mountford’s side; two of them were satisfied, 
two not so. This, Mr. Mountford felt, was not the rusty and irregular 
man about town, for whom he had felt a contempt; still he was 
turning grey, which showsa feeble constitution. At sixty the master 
of Mount had not a grey hair in his head. As for Anne, this grey 
hair was the only satisfactory thing about him. She was not foolish 
enough to conclude that it must have turned so in a single night. 
But she felt that this at least was what might be expected. She was 
at the opposite side of the table, and could not but give a great deal 
of her attention to him. His hair curled in sheer wantonness of life 
and vigour, though it was grey ; his voice was round, and strong, and 
melodious. As he sat opposite to her he smiled and talked, and 
looked like a person who enjoyed his life. Anne for her own part 
scarcely took any part in the conversation at all. For the first time 
she threw back her thoughts upon the Italian princess whom she had 
so scorned and condemned. Perhaps, after all, it was not she who had 
suffered the least. Anne conjured up a picture of that forlorn lady 
sitting somewhere in a dim solitary room in the heart of a great 
silent palace, thinking over that episode of her youth. Perhaps it 
was not she, after all, that was so much in the wrong. 

‘I started from Sandhurst only this morning,’ he was saying, 
‘after committing all kinds of follies with the boys. Imagine a 
respectable person of my years playing football! I thought they 
would have knocked all the breath out of me: yet you see I have 
survived. The young fellows had a match with men far too strong 
for them—and I used to have some little reputation that way in old 
days—— ” 

‘Oh yes, you were a great athlete; you played for Oxford in 
University matches, and got ever so many goals.’ 

‘This is startling,’ Heathcote said; ‘I did not know my reputa- 
tion had travelled before me; it is a pity it is not something better 
worth remembering. But what do you know about goals, Miss 
Mountford, if I may make so bold ?” 


* Rose,’ said that little person, who was wreathed in smiles ; ‘ that 
ZA2 
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is Miss Mountford opposite. I am only the youngest. Oh, I heard 
from Charley Ashley all about it. We know about goals perfectly 
well, for we used to play ourselves long ago in the holidays with 
Charley and Willie—till mamma put a stop to it,’ Rose added, with 
a sigh. 

‘I should think I puta stop to it! you played once, I believe,’ 
said Mrs. Mountford, with a slight frown, feeling that this was a 
quite unnecessary confidence. 

‘Oh, much oftener; don’t you recollect, Anne, you played foot- 
ball too, and you were capital, the boys said ?’ 

Now Anne was, in fact, much troubled by this revelation. She, 
in her present superlative condition, walking about in a halo of 
higher things, to be presented to a stranger who was-not a stranger, 
and, no doubt, would soon hear all about her, as a football player, a 
girl who was athletic, a tom-boy, neither less nor more! She was 
about to reply with annoyance, when the ludicrous aspect of it 
suddenly struck her, and she burst into a laugh in spite of herself. 
‘There is such a thing as an inconvenient memory,’ she said. ‘I am 
not proud of playing football now.’ 

‘IT am not at all ashamed of it,’ said Rose. ‘I never should have 
known what a goal was if I hadn’t played. Do you play tennis, too, 
Mr. Heathcote? It is not too cold if you are fond of it. Charley 
said you were good at anything—good all round, he said.’ 

‘ That is a very flattering reputation, and you must let me thank 
Mr. Charley, whoever he is, for sounding my trumpet. But all that 
was a hundred years ago,’ Heathcote said; and this made up a 
little lost ground for him with Anne, for she thought she heard 
something like a sigh. 

‘You will like to try the covers,’ said Mr. Mountford. ‘I go 
out very little myself nowadays, and I dare say you begin to feel the 
damp, too. I don’t preserve so much as I should like to do; these 
girls are always interfering with their false notions; but all the 
same, I can promise you a few days’ sport.’ 

‘Is it the partridges or the poachers that the young ladies patro- 
nise ?’ Heathcote said. 

* My dear,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘ what is the use of calling atten- 
tion to Anne’s crotchets? She has her own way of thinking, Mr. 
Heathcote. I tell her she must never marry a sportsman. But, 
indeed, she has a great deal to say for herself. It does fiot seem half 
so silly when you hear what she has got to say.’ 

Aune presented a somewhat indignant countenance to the laugh- 
ing glance of the new cousin. She would not be drawn into saying 
anything in her own defence. 

‘You will find a little sport, all the same,’ said Mr. Mountford ; 
‘but I go out very seldom myself; and I should think you must be 
beginning to feel the damp too.’ 

‘Not much,’ said the younger man, with a laugh. He was not 
only athletic and muscular, but conscious of his strength, and some- 
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what proud of it. The vigour in him seemed an affront to all Anne’s 
preconceived ideas, as it was to her father’s comfortable conviction 
of the heir’s elderliness; his very looks seemed to cast defiance at 
these two discomfited critics. That poor lady in the Italian 
palace! it could not have been she that was so much in the wrong, 
after all. 

‘I like him very much, mamma,’ cried Rose, when they got into 
the drawing-room ; ‘I like him immensely: he is one of the very 
nicest men I ever saw. Do let us make use of him now he is here. 
Don’t you know that dance you always promised us—let us have the 
dance while Heathcote is here. Old! who said he was old? he is 
delightful; and so nice-looking, and such pretty curly hair.’ 

‘Hush, my pet, do not be too rapturous; he is very nice, I don’t 
deny; but still, let us see how he bears a longer inspection; one 
hour at dinner is not enough to form an opinion. How do you like 
your cousin Heathcote, Anne ?’ 

‘ He is not at all what I expected,’ Anne said. 

‘ She expected a Don Quixote; she expected a Lord Byron, with 
his collar turned down; somebody that talked nothing but poetry. I 
am so glad,’ said Rose, ‘he is not like that. I shall not mind Mount 
going to Heathcote now. He is just my kind of man, not Anne’s 
at all.’ 

‘No, he is not Anne’s kind,’ said the mother. 

Anne did not say anything. She agreed in their verdict; evi- 
dently Heathcote was one of those disappointments of which before 
she met Cosmo the world had been full. Many people had excited 
generally her curiosity, if not in the same yet in a similar way, and 
these had disappointed her altogether. She did not blame Heathcote. 
If he was unable to perceive his own position in the world, and the 
attitude that was befitting to him, possibly it was not his fault. Very 
likely it was not his fault; most probably he did not know any better. 
You cannot expect a man to act contrary to his nature, Anne said to 
herself; and she gave up Heathcote with a little gentle disdain. 
This disdain is the very soul of toleration. It is so much more easy 
to put up with the differences, the discrepancies of other people’s 
belief or practice, when you find them inferior, not to be judged by 
your standards. This was what Anne did. She was not angry with 
him for not being the Heathcote she had looked for. She was 
tolerant: he knew no better; if you look for gold in a pebble, it 
is not the pebble’s fault if you do not find it. This was the mis- 
take she had made. She went to the other end of the room where 
candles were burning on a table and chairs set out around. It was 
out of reach of all the chatter about Heathcote in which she did not 
agree. She took a book, and set it up before her to make a screen 
before her gaze, and, thus defended, went off at once into her private 
sanctuary and thought of Cosmo. Never was there a transformation 
scene more easily managed. The walls of the Mount drawing-room 
divided, they gave place to a group of the beeches, with two figures 
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seated underneath, or to a bit of the commonplace road, but no 
longer commonplace—a road that led to the Manor. What right 
had a girl to grumble at her companions, or any of their ways, 
when she could escape in the twinkling of an eye into some such 
beautiful place, into some such heavenly company, which was all her 
own? But yet there would come back occasionally, as through a 
glass, an image of the Italian lady upon whom she had been so hard 
a little while before. Poor Italian lady! evidently, after all, Heath- 
cote’s life had not been blighted. Had she, perhaps, instead of 
injuring him, only blighted her own? 

The softly lighted room, the interchange of soft voices at one 
end, the figure at the other intent upon a book, lighting up eyes full 
of dreams, seemed a sort of enchanted vision of home to Heathcote 
Mountford when, after an interval, he came in alone, hesitating 
a little as he crossed the threshold. He was not used to home. 
A long time ago his own house had been closed up at the death 
of his mother—not so much closed up but that now and then he 
went to it with a friend or two, establishing their bachelorhood in 
the old faded library and drawing-room, which could be smoked in, 
and had few associations. But the women’s part of the place was all 
shut up, and he was not used to any woman’s part in his life. This, 
however, was all feminine; he went in as to an enchanted castle. 
Even Mrs. Mountford, who was commonplace enough, and little Rose, 
who was a pretty little girl and no more, seemed wonderful creatures 
to him who had dropped out of acquaintance with such creatures ; 
and the elder daughter was something more. He felt a little shy, 
middle-aged as he was, as he went in. And this place had many 
associations; one time or other it would be his own; one time or 
other it might come to pass that he, like his old kinsman, would pass 
by the drawing-room, and prefer the ease of the library, his own chair 
and his papers. At this idea he laughed within himself, and went 
up to Mrs. Mountford on her sofa, who stopped talking when she 
saw who it was. 

‘Mr. Mountford has gone to his own room. I was to tell you he 
has something to do.’ 

‘Oh, papa has always an excuse!’ cried Rose; ‘he never comes 
here in the evening. I am sure this room is far nicer, and we are far 
nicer, than sitting there all by himself among those musty books. 
And he never reads them even! he puts on his dressing-gown and 
sits at his ease : 

‘Hush, you silly child; when a gentleman comes to be papa’s 
age he can’t be expected to care for the company of girls even when 
they are his own. I will take my work and sit with him by-and-by. 
You must not give your cousin reason to think that you are undutiful 
to papa.’ 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said Rose; ‘Mr. Heathcote, come, and be 
on my side against mamma. It is so seldom we have gentlemen 
staying here—indeed, there are very few gentlemen in the county— 
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there are daughters, nothing but daughters, in most of the houses. 
And mamma has promised us a dance whenever we could get enough 
men. I want her to give it while you are here.’ 

‘ While I am here; but you don’t suppose I am a dancing man?’ 

‘You can dance, I am sure,’ said Rose. ‘I can see it in your 
face; and then you would make acquaintance with all the neigh- 
bours. It would be dreadful when you come to live here after our 
time if you did not know a soul. You must make acquaintance with 
everybody; and it would be far more fun to have a ball than a 
quantity of dreary dinner-parties. Do come here and be on my side 
against mamma!’ 

‘How can I be against my kind kinswoman,’ he said laughing, 
‘who has taken me in and received me so graciously, though I belong 
to the other branch. That would be ingratitude of the basest sort.’ 

‘Then you must be against me,’ said Rose. 

‘That would be impossible!’ he said, with another laugh; and 
drew his chair close to the table and threw himself into the discus- 
sion. Rose’s bright little countenance lighted up, her blue eyes 
shone, her cheeks glowed. She got a piece of paper and a pencil, 
and began to reckon up who could be invited. ‘The men first,’ she 
said, with the deepest gravity, furtively applying her pencil to her 
lips to make it mark the blacker as in old school-room days; ‘the 
men must go down first, for we are always sure of plenty of girls—but 
you cannot have a dance without men. First of all, I will put down 
you. You are one to start with—Mr. Heathcote Mountford ; 
how funny it is to have a gentleman of the same name, who is not 

pa!’ 

‘Ah! that is because you never had a brother!’ said Mrs. 
Mountford, with a sigh; ‘it never seemed at all strange to us at 
home. I beg your pardon, I am sure, Mr. Heathcote; of course it 
would have interfered with you; but for girls not to have a brother is 
sad for them, poor things! It always makes a great deal of difference 
in a girl’s life.’ 

‘ What am I to say?’ asked Heathcote. ‘Iam very sorry, but— 
how can I be sorry when I have just become conscious of my privi- 
leges; it is an extremely pleasant thing to step into this vacant post.’ 

‘A second cousin is not like a brother,’ said Rose; ‘ but, anyhow, 
at a dance you would be the man of the house. And you do dance? if 
you don’t, you must learn before the ball. We will teach you, Anne 
and I,’ 

‘I can dance a little, but I have no doubt lessons would do me 
good. Now go on; I want to see my comrades and coadjutors.’ 

Rose paused with her pencil in her hand. ‘Mr. Heathcote 
Mountford, that is one; that is a great thing to begin with. And 
then there is—then there is—who shall I put down next? who is 
there else, mamma? Of course Charley Ashley; but he is a clergy- 
man, he scarcely counts. That is why a garden party is better than 
a dance in the country, because the clergymen all count for that. I 
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think there is somebody staying with the Woodheads, and there is sure 
to be half a dozen at Meadowlands; shall I put down six for Meadow- 
lands? They must invite some one if they have not so many; all 
our friends must invite some one—we must insist upon it,’ Rose said. 

* My dear, that is always the difficulty ; you know that is why we 
have had to give it up so often. In the vacation there is Willie 
Ashley, he is always somebody.’ 

‘He must come,’ cried Rose, energetically, ‘ for three Gays—that 
will be enough—for three days; Charley must write and tell him. 
And then there is—who is there more, mamma? Mr. Heathcote 
Mountford, that is an excellent beginning, and he is an excellent 
dancer, and will go on all the evening through, and dance with 
everybody. Still, we cannot give a ball with only one man.’ 

*I will send for my brother and some more of those young 
fellows from Sandhurst, Mrs. Mountford, if you can put them up.’ 

‘If we can put them up!’ Rose all but threw herself into the 
arms of this new cousin, her eyes all but filled with tears of grati- 
tude. She gave a little shriek of eagerness—‘ of course we can put 
them up, oh! as many as ever you please, as many as you can get: 
—shall I put down twenty for Sandhurst? Now we have a real ball 
in a moment,’ said Rose, with enthusiasm. It had been the object of 
her desires all her life. 

‘Does Miss Mountford take no interest in the dance?’ Heathcote 
asked. 

‘Anne? Oh, she will take it up when it comes near the time. 
She will do a great deal, she will arrange everything; but she does 
not take any pleasure in planning ; and then,’ said Rose, dropping her 
voice to a whisper—‘ hush! don’t look to make her think we are 
talking of her, she does not like to be talked of—Mr. Heathcote! 
Anne is—engaged.’ 

‘ My dear child!’ cried her mother. ‘ Mr. Heathcote, this is all 
nonsense ; you must not pay the least attention to what this silly child 
says. Engaged !—what folly, Rose! you know your sister is nothing 
of the kind. It is nothing but imagination ; it is only your nonsense, 
it is 

‘You wouldn’t dare, mamma, to say that to Anne,’ said Rose, with 
a very solemn face. 

‘Dare! I hope I should dare to say anything to Anne. Mr. 
Heathcote will think we are a strange family when the mother 
wouldn't dare to say anything to the daughter, and her own child 
taunts her with it. I don’t know what Mr. Heathcote would think of 
us,’ said Mrs. Mountford, vehemently, ‘if he believed what you said.’ 

‘I do not think anything but what you tell me,’ said Heathcote, 
endeavouring to smooth the troubled waters. ‘I know there are 
family difficulties everywhere. Pray don’t think of making explana- 
tions. I am sure whatever you do will be kind, and whatever Miss 


Mountford does will spring from a generous heart. One needs only 
to look at her to see that.’ 
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Neither of the ladies thought he had paid any attention to Anne, 
and they were surprised—for it had not occurred to them that Anne, 
preoccupied as she was, could have any iuterest for the new comer. 
They were startled by the quite unfounded confidence in Anne 
which he thus took it upon him to profess. They exchanged looks of 
surprise. * Yes, Anne has a generous heart—no one can deny that,’ 
Mrs. Mountford said. It was in the tone of a half-unwilling admis- 
sion, but it was all the more effective on that account. Anne had 
listened to their voices, half pleased thus to escape interruption, half 
disgusted to have more and more proofs of the frivolity of the new 
comer; she had heard a sentence now and then, an exclamation from 
Rose, and had been much amused by them. She was more startled by 
the cessation of the sounds, by the sudden fall, the whispering, the 
undertones, than by the conversation. What could they be talking 
of now, and why should they whisper as if there were secrets in 
hand? Next minute, however, when she was almost roused to the 
point of getting up to see what it was, Mrs. Mountford’s voice became 
audible again. 

‘Do you sing now, Mr. Heathcote? I remember long ago you 
used to have a charming voice !’ 

‘I don’t know that it was ever very charming; but such as it is I 
have the remains of it,’ he said. 

‘Then come and sing something,’ said Mrs. Mountford. What 
was it they had been saying which broke off so suddenly, and 
occasioned this jump to a different subject? But Anne composed 
herself to her dreams again, when she saw the group moving towards 
the piano. He sang, too, then! sang and danced and played football, 
after what had happened to him? Decidedly, the Italian princess 
must have had much to be said on her side. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SPECTATOR’S VIEW. 


A Few days passed, and the new cousin continued to be very popular 
at Mount. Mrs. Mountford made no secret of her liking for him. 
‘Of course,’ she said, ‘I was never partial to the other branch, 
especially having no son myself. The Mount family has never liked 
them. Though they have always been poor, they have claimed to be 
the elder branch, and when your property is to go away from you 
without any fault of yours, naturally you are not fond of those to 
whom it goes. But with Heathcote one forgets all these prejudices. 
He is so thoroughly nice, he is so affectionate. He has no family of 
his own (unless you call his delicate brother a fumily), and anyone 
can see how he likes ladies’ society. Mr. Mountford thinks as much 
of him as we do. I quite look forward to introducing him to our 
friends ; and I hope he may get to be popular in the county, for 
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now that we have made such friends with him, he will be often here 
I trust.’ 

Such was the excellent opinion his cousin’s wife expressed of him. 
It is needless to say that her neighbours imputed motives to poor 
Mrs. Mountford, and jumped at the cause of her partiality. ‘She 
means him to marry Rose,’ everybody said; and some applauded her 
prudence ; and some denounced her selfishness in sacrificing Rose to 
a man old enough to be her father; but, on the whole, the county 
approved both the man himself and the opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. He was asked to dinner at Meadowlands, which was 
all that could be desired for any visitor in the neighbourhood. The 
Mountfords felt that they had done their utmost for any guest of 
theirs when they had procured them this gratification. And Lord 
Meadowlands quite ‘took to’ Heathcote. This was the best thing 
that could happen to anyone new to the county, the sort of thing 
on which the other members of society congratulated each other 
when the neophyte was a favourite, taking each other into corners 
and saying: ‘He has been a great deal at the Castle, or ‘He has 
been taken up by Lord Meadowlands.’ Thus the reception given to 
the heir of entail was in every way satisfactory, and even Mr. Mount- 
ford himself got to like him. The only one who kept aloof was Anne, 
who was at this moment very much preoccupied with her own 
thoughts; but it was not from any dislike to the new member of 
the household. He had not fulfilled her expectations. But that 
most probably was not his fault. And, granting the utter want of 
delicate perception in him, and understanding of the rdle which ought 
to have been his in the circumstances, Anne, after a few days, came to 
think tolerably well of her new kinsman. He was intelligent ; he 
could talk of things which the others rejected as nonsense or con- 
demned as highflown. On the question of the cottages, for instance, 
he had shown great good sense ; and on the whole, though with indif- 
ference, Anne conceded a general approval to him. But they did not 
draw together, or so at least the other members of the family thought. 
Rose monopolised him when he was in the drawing-room. She 
challenged him at every turn, as a very young and innocent girl may 
do, out of mere high spirits, without conscious coquetry at least: she 
contradicted him and defied him, and adopted his opinions and scoffed 
at them by turns, keeping him occupied, with an instinctive art 
which was quite artless, and meant ‘ fun’ more than anything serious. 
At all this pretty play Anne looked on without seeing it, having 
her head full of other things. And the mother looked on, half- 
afraid, half-disapproving (as being herself of a stricter school and 
older fashion), yet not sufficiently afraid or displeased to interfere ; 
while Heathcote himself was amused, and did not object to the 
kittenish sport of the pretty little girl, whose father (he said to him- 
self) he might have been, so far as age went. But he kept an eye, 
notwithstanding, on ‘the other girl, whom he did not understand. 
That she was ‘engaged,’ and yet not permitted to be spoken of as 
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‘engaged ’"—that there was some mystery about her—was evident. 
A suspicion of a hidden story excites every observer. Heathcote 
wanted to find it out, as all of us would have done. As for himself, 
he was not incapable of higher sentiments, though Anne had easily 
set him down as being so: but his experiences had not been confined 
to one romantic episode, as she, in her youthful ignorance, had sup- 
posed. The story was true enough, but with a difference. The 
Italian princess was not a noble lady compelled to wed in her own 
rank and relinquish her young Englishman, as Mrs. Mountford had 
recounted it, but a poor girl of much homelier gentility, whose lot 
had been fixed long before Heathcote traversed her simple path, and 
who fulfilled that lot with a few tears but not very much reluctance, 
much more in the spirit of Keziah than of Anne. Heathcote himself 
looked back upon the little incident with a smile. He would have 
gone to the ends of the earth to serve her had she wanted his help, 
but he did not regret that Antonia had not been his wife all these 
years. Perhaps he would have required a moment’s reflection to 
think what anyone could mean who referred to this story. But 
even the fact that such an episode was of no special importance in 
his life would have been against him with Anne in the present 
state of her thoughts. She would not have allowed it as possible or 
right that a man should have gone beyond the simplicity of such an 
incident. In her experience, love was as yet the first great fact, the 
one enlightener, awakener of existence. It had changed her own life 
from the foundation, nay, had given her an individual, separate life, 
as she fondly thought, such as, without this enchantment, no one 
could have. But Heathcote had lived a great deal longer, had seen 
a great deal more. He had been ‘ knocked about, as people say. 
He had seen the futility of a great many things upon which simple 
people set their hopes; he had come to be not very solicitous about 
much which seems deeply important to youth. Thirty-five had 
worked upon him its usual influence. But of all this Anne knew 
nothing, and she put him aside as a problem not worth solution, as a 
being whose deficiencies were deficiencies of nature. She was more 
interesting to him. She was the only one of the house who was not 
evident on the surface. And his interest was stimulated by natural 
curiosity. He wanted to know what the story was which the child- 
sister referred to so frankly, which the mother wanted to ignore. 
There was even a something in the intercourse between Anne and 
her father which caught his attention. They were on perfectly good 
terms—but what was it? He was a man who took things as they 
came, who did not feel a very profound interest in anything—save one 
thing. But this little mystery reflected in Anne’s serious eyes, and 
pervading the house with a sense of something not apparent, roused 
the dormant sentiment more than he could have thought possible. 
The one thing that interested Heathcote Mountford to the bottom 
of his heart was his young brother, for whom he had a tender, semi- 
parental passion, preferring his concerns above everything else in the 
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world. It was this, indeed, which had brought him to Mount with a 
proposal which he could not but feel that Mr. Mountford would grasp 
at. He bad come to offer to his predecessor in the entail that they 
should join together and break it—a singular step for an heir in his 
position to take. But as yet he had said nothing about this chief object 
of his visit. When he formed the project it had not cost him much. 
What did he want with an estate and a big house to keep up, he 
had said to himself in the snugness of his bachelor’s chambers, so 
much more comfortable than Mount, or any other such big barrack 
of a place could ever be made? He had already a shabby old house 
to which he went now and then to shoot, and which—because Edward 
(not to speak of himself) had been born in it, and their mother had 
died in it, as well as many generations of Edwards and Heathcotes in 
the past— could not be done away with, however melancholy and dismal 
it might get to be. But Mount had no associations for him. Why 
should not St. John’s girls have it, as was just and natural? The 
Mountfords of Mount were not anything so very great that heaven 
and earth should be moved to keep them up. Besides, he would not 
be of much use in keeping them up; he never meant to marry (not 
because of Antonia, but probably because of ‘knocking about’ and 
forgetting that any one thing in the world was more important than 
any other), and Edward was delicate, and there was no telling what 
the boy might do ;—far better to have a good sum of money, to set 
that wayward fellow above the reach of trouble, and leave it to St. 
John’s girls to provide for the race. No doubt they would do 
that fast enough. They would marry, and their children could take 
the name. Thus he had his plans all cut and dry before he reached 
Mount. But when he got there, either the reserve of Mr. Mountford’s 
manner, or some certain charm in the place which he had not 
anticipated, deferred the execution of it. He thought it over and ar- 
ranged all the details during each day’s shooting, notwithstanding that 
the gamekeepers insisted all the time on discoursing with him upon 
the estate, and pointing out what should be done under a new reign 
which the present master did not care to have done; but in the even- 
ing he was too tired (he said to himself) to open so important a sub- 
ject; and thus day after day went on. Perhaps the discourses even of 
the gamekeepers, and their eagerness to point out to him the evils that 
were to be amended at presumably the not very distant period when a 
new monarch should reign, and the welcome he received from the 
people he met, and the success he had at Meadowlands, and the inte- 
rest which he excited in the county, had something to do with the 
disinclination to open the subject which seemed to have crept upon 
him; or probably it was only laziness. This was the reason which he 
assigned to himself—indolence of mind, which was one of his beset- 
ting sins he knew. But, anyhow, whatever was the cause, he had as 
yet said nothing on the subject. He had accepted all the allusions 
that were made to his future connection with the county, and the 
overtures of friendship ; and he had owned himself flattered by the 
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attentions of Lord Meadowlands: everything had gone indeed pre- 
cisely as things might have gone had he fully accepted his position as 
heir of the Mountfords. Nobody for a moment doubted that position : 
and still, he did nothing to undeceive them, nothing to show his real 
disinclination to assume the burden of the ownership of Mount. Was 
he really so disinclined to accept it? After this week of the new life 
his head seemed confused on the subject, and he was not quite so 
sure. 

But all the same he felt instinctively that Anne would make a 
far better squire than he should. He had gone through the village 
with the girls, and he had seen how everything centred in Anne. 
Though there was (he thought) a certain severity in her, the village 
people evidently did not feel it. They were more at home with her 
than even with her little sister. The Rector came up to her in the 
street, and put his arm within hers, and led her away to see something 
which had to be done, with a mixture of authority and appeal which 
touched the looker-on. Mr. Ashley was old and feeble, and there was 
something pretty in the way in which he supported himself at once 
physically and morally on the young, slim, elastic strength of the 
girl, who was the natural born princess of the place. At the schools 
she was supreme. Wherever she went, it was evidently recognised 
that she was the representative at once of law and of power. Heath- 
cote, who had not been used to it, looked upon her with surprise and 
a wondering admiration. ‘ You are in great demand,’ he said. *‘ You 
have a great deal todo. You seem to have the government of the 
place in your hands.’ 

‘Papa is not so active as he used to be,’ Anne said. ‘Besides, 
there are so many little things which come more naturally to 
me.’ 

‘You are princess regent,’ hé said: ‘I see; you act for the king, 
but you are more than the king. A man could never do that.’ 

‘Men can do a great deal. more than women in everything,’ said 
Anne, with decision. 


‘Oh! can they? I should not have said so; but no doubt you 
know best.’ 

‘If they cannot, what is the meaning of everything that is said 
in the world, Mr. Heathcote? you would have to change the entire 
language. We are never supposed to be good for anything. What 
is life to us is supposed to be an amusement to you.’ 

‘This is a new light,’ said Heathcote, somewhat startled. He 
had no idea that it was poor Antonia, the mother of half a dozen 
children, who was in Anne’s mind all the time. 

‘Anne, don’t! Mamma says you should never talk like that to 
gentlemen; they will think you go in for women’s rights and all 
sorts of horrible things. She doesn’t, cousin Heathcote. She only 
wants to make you stare.’ 

‘I think I go in for everybody’s rights; I don’t mind whether 
they are women or men, said Anne. ‘ Mrs. Fisher, what is the 
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matter? The children don’t come to school, and Johnny has left the 
choir. There must be some reason for all that.’ 

‘Miss Anne,’ said the woman, with a smirk and a curtsey, 
‘Johnny’s been in the rectory kitchen learning to be a boy. Mr. 
Douglas, Miss, that was stopping at the rectory, took a fancy to him, 
and old Simes is a-training of him. Mr. Douglas, that’s the gentle- 
man—is going to have him at his house in town, Miss Anne. You 
knows him, Johnny says.’ 

At this Rose gave vent to a suppressed giggle, and the woman 
smirked more broadly than ever. But these signs might not have 
caught the attention of Heathcote but for the violent flush which 
he saw overspread Anne’s face. His attention was roused on the 
moment. 

‘Mr. Douglas has been gone for some time,’ he heard Anne say. 
A note had got into her voice that had not been there before—a soft- 
ness, a roundness, a melting of the tones. Mr. Douglas !—who was 
he? Heathcote said who was the fellow? within himself with an 
instinctive opposition. ‘The fellow’ had nothing whatever to do 
with him, yet he disliked him at once. 

‘Yes, Miss Anne; but Johnny has been in the rectory kitchen 
a-training ever since the gentleman went away.’ 

Anne made the woman a little friendly sign with her hand and 
went on. She did not pursue her inquiries as officer of the school 
any more: she accepted the excuse, though it was no excuse; which 
showed, he said to himself with a smile, how efficient female officers 
of school boards would be. Perhaps she was half humbled by this 
evidence of being too easily satisfied. She volunteered a profession 
of her faith. 

‘I do not approve of too stringent measures; you ought not to 
set up one arbitrary rule; you ought to take the circumstances into 
consideration.’ All this was said with a little heat. ‘I suppose why 
school boards have been so unpopular where they exist, is very much 
because of that.’ 

Again a little giggle escaped from the bosom of Rose: but it was 
quickly suppressed. She gave Heathcote a significant look, as Anne 
was stopped by some one else who wanted to speak to her. ‘That 
was the gentleman,’ Rose whispered, with mischievous delight. 

Well, if it was the gentleman! Heathcote thought, he was a 
lucky fellow; but the idea of giving up Mount was from that moment 
less pleasant, he could scarcely tell why. He did not relish the notion 
of some fellow called Douglas, probably some Scotsman who would 
not part with his very ordinary name for a king’s ransom, coming 
into possession of the old place. Who was Douglas? On the whole, 
Heathcote for the first time acknowledged to himself that there might 
be two sides to the question, and that there was something wrong and 
faithless in separating the old name of Mountford and the male heir 
from Mount. 

Next day, however, by accident further light was thrown to him 
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on this question. The principal post came in at noon, and it was 
the habit of the house that the letters which came by it should be 
ranged upon one of the tables in the hall, in little heaps, where 
their respective owners found them. Coming in to get his share of 
the budget, Heathcote found that Mr. Mountford was there before 
him. He had his letters in his left hand, but with his right had 
taken up another which lay on Anne’s heap. He was balancing it in 
his fingers half contemptuous, half angry, when Heathcote, with the 
involuntary ‘indiscretion which so often belongs to the innocent, 
knowing no reason why anything should be done in secret, paused 
behind him, and saw at a glance what he was about. It was not 
anything tragical: Mr. Mountford had no intention of tampering 
with Anne’s letter: but he held it up, and turned it over, and looked 
at it all round with a look of disgust on his countenance. By this 
time Heathcote had been awakened to the sense that he was prying 
into a domestic mystery, he who had no right to do so, and he 
hastened to gather his own letters from the table. Mrs. Mountford 
by this time had come in, on the same errand. Her husband held the 
letter up to her with an indignant ‘humph!’ ‘Do you see? She is 
keeping it up in spite of all I have said.’ 

‘I don’t want to see it,’ said the stepmother, nervously; ‘ put it 
down. I have nothing to do with Anne’s letters, papa !’ 

And then a sort of sensation spread through the room, he could 
not tell what, and Heathcote became aware that Anne herself had 
come in. She walked straight to the table where her father stood, 
still with her letter in his hand. She recognised it in his hand with 
a sudden flush of consciousness, and stood facing him, saying nothing, 
pale now, but with courage not fear. 

‘This is for you apparently, Anne; you are keeping up the cor- 
respondence whatever I may say.’ 

‘ Yes, papa, I am keeping it up.’ She put out her hand and took 
the letter. She made no explanation or excuse; but went away with 
it, slowly, with a sort of formal dignity. It was a strange little 
scene. The observer seemed to see the story rising like a picture 
before him—as Anne had thought she saw his story—but more 
distinctly as being more near. He was more interested than he 
could say. He had no right to inquire into what was so distinctly a 
family secret. If she only would have confided in him, told him 
how it was!—but that he had no right to expect. It made a visible 
commotion in the house for the rest of the day. Little signs of agi- 
tation were visible, signs which without this elucidation would only 
have puzzled, would have conveyed no enlightenment to his mind. 
Anne did not appear at lunch. She had gone, it was said, to the 
village, and no doubt had stopped to luncheon with the Woodheads. 
And Mr. Mountford was gloomy and absent, yet at the same time 
more alert than usual. ‘I am going to ride over to Hunston this 
afternoon,’ he announced. ‘Perhaps you would like to go with me, 
Heathcote, and see the place ?’ 
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‘What are you going to do at Hunston, papa? Let me come 
with you too: let us all go together,’ said Rose. 

‘I am going to see Mr. Loseby,’ her father said; and this, though 
it had no effect upon Rose, made her mother start slightly, and cast 
an anxious look towards the head of the table. 

‘Do you think, St. John, it is a good day to go to Hunston? 
It is very damp, and I am sure you will make your cold worse.’ 

Mrs. Mountford was not the soul of generosity; but she was far 
from being unjust or cruel. She was afraid of what her husband 
might be going to do, even should it be for the advantage of Rose. 

‘1 think I can manage to take care of my cold,’ he said. 

‘But that is just what gentlemen never do. Don’t go to-day, St. 
John. Wait till it is drier and brighter;’ she even got up from her 
chair and went round to him and put her hand on his shoulder. 
‘ Wait till you have had time to think.’ 

‘I have taken too much time to think,’ he said, crossly turning 
away his head and rising from the table. ‘ Heathcote, if you would 
like to come with me, I shall be ready in half an hour,’ 

‘What is it, mamma?’ said Rose, half frightened too, as her 
father went out of the room. Mrs. Mountford—the spectator always 
thought the better of her for it—fell a crying, without being able to 
restrain herself, half in real distress, half in nervous excitement. 
‘Oh, Mr. Heathcote, if you can do anything to smoothe him down, 
do so; I am afraid he is going to—to tamper with his will!’ she 
cried. 


CuHaPTter XV. 


TAMPERING WITH A LAWYER. 


Tue road to Hunston was a pleasant road. They went through the 
park first, which was in all the glory of autumn colouring, the oaks 
and the beeches a wonder to see, and even the slim elms all golden 
standing up against a blue afternoon sky, in which already there began 
to appear faint beginnings of purple and crimson as the sun got west- 
ward; and after that the road ran between other parks, and more 
and more wealth of russet or of golden foliage. But Mr. Mountford 
was not a very entertaining companion. Heathcote when he was ‘at 
home ’ was in very good society—in society, that is to say, which was 
agreeable, where there was much talk and great freedom of intercourse, 
and since he had been at Mount he had found pleasure in the society 
of the girls, one of whom amused him, while one interested him. Mr. 
Mountford, however, did neither the one nor the other. He indicated 
the different houses with his riding-whip as they passed. 

‘That’s Newton-Magna. The Newtons once contested the county 
with us. My grandfather married a Newton—they are, therefore, 
connections. This is where old Lady Prayrey Poule lives. She has 
just made a ridiculous marriage, of which everybody is talking. I 
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don’t know who the man is. There is Meadowlands to the right, and 
that’s young Lassell’s place, whom I suppose you have heard of.’ 

This was the style of his conversation. Sometimes he varied it 
by giving his kinsman an account of the value of the livings and the 
goodness of the land. 

‘It is worth so much an acre on this side of the river, and not 
half on the other side. The land up my way is generally good, and 
the livings are excellent. In my parish the living has always been 
held by a younger son, but naturally there has been no younger son. 
Ah! you think that Edward !—well, if I had known more of Edward, 
I might perhaps—but he is quite young ; there is plenty of time.’ 

Between the intervals, however, when he was not engaged with 
these local details, Mr. Mountford had not much to say. He was not’ 
brilliant in himself, and he was preoccupied. He had all the air of 
a man who was going, as his wife said, to tamper with his will. When 
his companion spoke to him he gave short answers: his thoughts 
were somewhere else. When they approached the town he became 
still more brief in his indications. 

‘The church is considered fine, I believe, and the High Street is 
a nice street. I am going to Loseby’s, who is my lawyer. He has 
had all the Mount affairs in his hands since ever I can remember, and 
much longer—he and his father before him. He’ll like to make 
your acquaintance; but in the meantime I have some business with 
him. Perhaps you would like to look about the town a little.’ 

Heathcote said he would like to look about the town, and Mr. 
Mountford, evidently gathering himself up with an effort, buttoned up a 
button which had come undone of his coat, and with a very determined 
air strode into the lawyer’s office. It was part of a tall red brick house 
which formed an important feature in the scene, a house with many 
rows of windows, long and narrow, which twinkled in the setting sun. 
In Heathcote’s mind there was a great deal of mingled curiosity and 
sympathy. He would have liked to know what was going to happen, 
to be behind Mr. Loseby’s curtains, or in some cupboard full of parch- 
ments. There could be no doubt that something affecting Anne’s 
future was in the wind. He laughed at himself, after 2 moment, to 
think how much importance, how much gravity, he was attaching to 
it. After all, he said to himself, as Cosmo had done before, tyrannical 
fathers are a thing of the past—nobody cuts off a child nowadays 
with a shilling. No doubt all Mr. Mountford meant was to tie up 
her money so that no worthless fellow of a husband could get at it. 
But, though he felt that this was the only reasonable interpretation 
of Mr. Mountford’s mission, yet the various little scenes he had been 
a witness to made an impression upon his mind in spite of himself. 
Anne standing grave and simple, facing her father, holding out her hand 
for her letter, saying ‘ Yes, I keep it up ’—was it undutiful of the girl? 
and the father’s stern displeasure and the mother’s (or stepmother 
was it ? all the more credit to her) excitement and distress. To be 
sure a family quarrel always threw a house into agitation, even where 
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no great harm was to be looked for. No doubt it was undutiful of 
the girl. After all,if a parent is not to have influence on that point, 
where is the use of him? And no doubt she had chosen a man un- 
worthy of her, or such a fuss never would have been made. Heath- 
vote was not a parent, but still he had in some respects the responsi- 
bilities of a parent. Edward was delicate—he was not strong enough 
to fight his way against the world; but he was not amiable, the 
quality which ought to belong to all delicate and weakly persons, and 
which makes up for so many deficiencies. He had strong passions in 
his weak body. He had already got into various scrapes, out of which 
his brother had been called upon to draw him. Heathcote had a 
letter in his pocket now which had given him a great deal of thought. 
It had drawn him back to his former conviction that Edward’s affairs 
were the most important in the world. It was not in his power by 
himself to do all that Edward wanted, to secure the boy’s comfort, 
so far as that was possible. He must speak to Mr. Mountford on the 
ride home. It was not a thing to be neglected any longer. This 
was the chief thing in his mind as he walked about Hunston, looking 
into the old church, and surveying all the shops. He ‘ made acquaint- 
ance,’ as his kinsman had bidden him, with the quiet little county 
town, with a curious mingling of ideas in his mind. In the first 
place, he could not but think how many generations of Mountfords 
had trodden this pavement, ladies in farthingales and men in peri- 
wigs, bucks of the Regency, sober politicians of the period of Reform ; 
and by-and-by it would be his own turn—he too in his day would 
ride in on a steady-going old cob, like St. John Mountford, or drive 
in the family coach to see his lawyer and his banker and do his busi- 
ness. But no—he contradicted himself with a little confusion—no, 
this was just what he was not todo. For the moment he had for- 
gotten his own purpose, the object that brought him to the old home 
of the race—which was to sever himself from it. No, after all, he said 
to himself with a smile, there was not very much to give up; the 
pleasure of riding into the county town and receiving the respectful 
salutations of all the shopkeepers: that was not much. The Albany 
was a better place to live in, Piccadilly was a little more entertain- 
ing than the High Street. Nevertheless, it was certain that Heath- 
cote felt a pinch of regret when he remembered that the glories of 
Mount and the greetings of Hunston were not to be his. He laughed, 
but he did not like it. All the more was it essential that this step 
should be taken without delay. 

Heathcote examined everything there was to see in the place, and 
walked three or four times from one end to another of the High Street, 
awakening the greatest curiosity in the bosoms of all the shopkeepers, 
and a flutter of futile hope and expectation behind the bonnets in 
the milliner’s windows, where Miss Trimmin’s niece took this novel 
apparition for the hero of her Jast romance. That a gentleman should 
see a face at a window, and walk up and down High Street for an 
hour for the chance of another glimpse of it, was not at all an out-of-the- 
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way event for the readers of the ‘ Family Herald "—much more likely 
than that he should be waiting for Mr. Mountford. When, however, 
the master of Mount appeared at last, he bore all the outward signs 
of a prolonged combat. His hair was rubbed up off his forehead, so that 
his hat rested upon the ends of it, not upon his head. His eyes were 
agitated and rolling. Mr. Loseby, a little stout old gentleman, with 
a large watchchain and seals, came out after him with similar signs 
of commotion. The family lawyer was red and breathless, while his 
companion was choked and pale. They came out together with that 
air of formal politeness which follows a quarrel, to the door. 

‘ Heathcote,’ Mr. Mountford called, holding up his hand; ‘this is 
Mr. Loseby, whose name must be known to you as the man of business 
of my family for several generations. We have always had the utmost 
confidence in them, as they have always done their best for us.’ 

‘ After such an introduction,’ said Mr. Loseby, ‘I ought to make 
a bow and hope for the continuance of custom and favour, which my 
best efforts will be exerted to deserve.’ 

And then there was a forced laugh, in which some of the resent- 
ment of the two elder men fortunately blew off. They stood together 
in a circle at the door of the Queen Anne mansion. Mr. Loseby 
only wore no hat. He was bald and round and shining all over, a 
man to whom genial good-humour was evidently more natural than 
the air of heat and irritation which was upon him now. 

‘I hope we are to see something of Mr. Heathcote Mountford in 
the county after this. I hope you mean to make acquaintance with 
your neighbours, and feel yourself at home. The name of Mountford 
isa passport here.’ (‘ Though I don’t know why it should be—obstinate 
asses! pig-headed fools!’ the puffing little lawyer said to himself.) 

‘I am here on false pretences, Heathcote said. ‘I fear I have 
been taking in my cousin and his family and all their excellent friends, 
I may as well tell it at last. My real object in coming was rather to 
sever myself from the county than to draw the bond tighter . 

‘What do you mean?’ said Mr. Mountford, abruptly. 

‘Forgive me for saying nothing about it before. This is a good 
opportunity now, when we have Mr. Loseby’s assistance. I came with 
the express intention of making a proposal to you, St. John, about 
the entail.’ 

Mr. Loseby looked first at the speaker and then at his client, 
forming his lips into a round, as if he would have said, ‘ Whew-w! 
This is something altogether new.’ 

Mr. Mountford took no notice of his look; he said, still more 
abruptly than before, ‘ What about the entail ?’ 

‘Pardon me if I say it,’ said Heathcote. ‘ Mount is quite new to 
me; it does not attract me’ (what a fib that was, he felt in his heart). 
‘I shall never marry. I have suffered the time for forming new con- 
nections to pass, and my brother has indifferent health and no liking 
for country life. On the other hand, it is natural that my cousin 
should prefer to be succeeded by his own family. What I have to 
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say is that I am very willing, if you like it, to join with you in 
breaking the entail.’ 

‘In breaking the entail!’ Mr. Loseby’s mouth grew rounder and 
rounder; he seemed to be forming one whistle after another, which 
came to nothing. But he did not take time to express his own surprise 
or his own opinion, so much was he occupied in watching the effect, 
of this announcement upon Mr. Mountford. The latter was dumb- 
foundered; he stood and stared at the speaker with blank dismay and 
consternation. But it did not apparently produce any livelier or 
happier impression upon his mind. He was not eager to snatch at 
the opportunity of putting his own child in his place. 

‘You must be cracked,’ he said; ‘do you know how long the 
Mountfords have been at Mount ?—the oldest house in the county, 
and, if not the richest or the largest, in some ways by far the most 
interesting. Heathcote, there must be something under this. If 
you are pressed for money, if there is anything you want to do, I 
dare say Loseby will manage it for you.’ 

‘I will do anything that is in reason, Mr. Loseby said, not with- 
out a little emphasis which brought a tinge of red on his client’s coun- 
tenance. They could not yet give up their duel with each other, 
however important the other communication might be. 

‘ Heathcote Mountford will not ask you to do anything out of 
reason,’ cried the other; ‘ and in case he should exceed that limit, here 
am I ready to be his security. No, we must not hear anything more 
about breaking the entail.’ 

‘I am afraid you must consent to hear something more,’ said 
Heathcote, half pleased, half angry ; ‘it is not a sudden fancy. I have 
considered it thoroughly; there are numberless advantages and, so 
far as I can see, nothing of substantial weight to be brought forward 
on the other side.’ 

‘Oh come, this is too much!’ cried the lawyer, moved to profes- 
sional interest ; ‘nothing on the other side! But this is not a place 
to discuss so serious a subject. Step into my office, and let us have 
it out.’ 

‘TI have had enough of your office for one day,’ said Mr. Mount- 
ford (at which the lawyer barely restrained a chuckle); ‘I have had 
quite enough of your office, I'll go and see about the horses. If there 
is anything wrong, Heathcote, have it out, as he says, with Loseby. 
He'll make it all right for you. He may not always be satisfactory 
to deal with for those who prefer to judge for themselves sometimes ; 
but if it is anything you want, he'll give you trustworthy advice.’ 

‘Thank you for your good word, Squire,’ said the lawyer, laugh- 
ing, and putting his hand to his forehead with the duck of a country 
bumpkin. ‘ Now take a seat,’ he added, as he led the stranger into 
a trim wainscoted room with cupboards hid behind half the panels, 
and the secrets of half the families of the county in them, ‘and let 
us talk this over. I cannot understand why Mountford does not 
jump at it (yes, I do; I can understand, now), but why you should 
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wish to do it! Pardon me, if I say on your side it is mere madness. 
What good can it do you? If you want money, as your cousin says, 
I can get you as much money as you like—at least,’ he said, pausing 
to survey him with dubious looks, as if with a momentary appre- 
hension that his new acquaintance might turn out a sporting man in 
difficulties or something of that disreputable kind, ‘almost as much 
as you like.’ 

‘I do want money,’ Heathcote said, ‘but I do not want it unless 
I give a fair equivalent. The entail is of no advantage tome. I 
live in London. I do not want to keep up the faded glories of a 
place in the country.’ 

‘Faded glories! We thought, on the contrary, everything was 
as fine as in the Queen’s palace, and all new,’ cried Mr. Loseby, with 
his favourite restrained whistle of comic surprise. 

‘I have a place of my own,’ said Heathcote, ‘a poor one, I allow, 
but enough for my requirements. [ am not a marrying man, and very 
likely, God knows, to be the last of my family; what do I want with 
an entailed estate ?’ 

‘But that is so easily remedied, said the lawyer. ‘ Marry— 
marry, my dear sir! and you will no longer be the last of your family, 
and will very soon learn to appreciate an entailed estate. By 
cried Mr. Loseby, rubbing his hands. He would not say ‘ By Jove!’ 
or even ‘ By George!’ or anything of the sort, which would have been 
unbecoming his years and dignity; but when things were too many 
for him, he swore ‘ By —-— !’ and was refreshed. ‘I could tell you a 
thing to do,’ cried the lawyer, with a chuckle, ‘that would save the 
family from a great deal of trouble. What do you think that obsti- 
nate—I beg your pardon, Mr. Heathcote, he and I are old friends, we 
say what we please to each other—what do you suppose he hasbeen 
doing here ?—trying to force me, against all the teachings of reason, to 
alter his will—to cut off that fine girl, that delightful creature, Anne.’ 

* Mr. Loseby, I don’t suppose this is a thing which I am intended 
to know.’ 

* You will know, sooner or later, if he carries it out,’ cried the 
lawyer ; ‘ but you are right, I have no business to betray my client's 
affairs. But, look here now,’ he said, bending across the table, lean- 
ing on both his elbows to look insinuatingly, coaxingly in Heathcote’s 
face, ‘look here now! I never saw you before, Mr. Heathcote, but 
your name is as familiar to me as my abe, and I am a very old 
family friend, as I may say, as well as their man of business. Look 
here now. You are a very personable man, and not a bit too old for 
her, and a most suitable match in every way. Why shouldn’t you 
make up to Anne? Hear me out, and don’t flare up. Bless you, I 
am not a stranger, nor a mere impudent country attorney, as perhaps 
you are thinking. I knew them all before they were born. Anne is 
perhaps a little serious, you will think, a little highfaluting. But 
nobody knows till they do know her what a fine creature she is. 
Anne Mountford is a wife for a king. And here she’s got entangled 
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with some fellow whom nobody knows, and Mountford of course 
refuses his consent. But she is not the girl to be bullied or treated 
with severity. Why couldn’t you go in now and try for Anne? You 
are not to be supposed to know anything about it; it would all be 
innocence in you; and who knows that she mightn’t be glad of the 
chance of slipping out of the other, though she won’t give in to 
threats. Won't you think of it? Won’t you think of it? I don’t 
know the man, if he were a prince, that might not be proud of Anne.’ 

All this Heathcote listened to with very strange sensations. He 
was angry, amused, touched by the enthusiasm of the little round 
shining man, who thus entreated him, with every kind of eloquence 
he was capable of, his eyes and hands and his whole frame twisting 
into gestures of persuasion. Heathcote was disposed to laugh, but 
he was still more disposed to resent this familiar employment of his 
cousin’s name. 

‘Are you aware that I have no right to be brought into the 
family secrets, to have their affairs thus revealed to me?’ he said. 
‘Stop—nor to hear the name of a young lady for whom I have so 
much respect treated so. Allowing that I need not resent it as a 
liberty, since you are an older friend than I am, still you must see 
that between you and me, strangers to each other . 

* Yes, yes, I see,’ said Mr. Loseby, ‘you are quite right. I see. 
I thought perhaps exceptional circumstances might warrant—but 
never mind. I am wrong, I see it. Well, then, about this entail 
business. Don’t you see this is why our friend does not jump at it ? 
Little Rose could never be Mountford of Mount. Anne would make 
a noble squire, but it is out of the question for her sister. Keep to 
your entail, Mr. Heathcote, and if I can be of use to you, I will do 
my best. If it’s a money difficulty, we'll tide it over for you. Let 
me know all the circumstances, and I will do my best.’ 

‘I cannot give up my project all at once,’ Heathcote said, hesi- 
tating. 

‘I would if I were you. It would harm yourself and do good to 
nobody. I certainly would if I were you,’ said the lawyer, getting 
up and accompanying him to the door. 

‘I must exercise my own judgment on that point, Mr.. Loseby.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly, certainly, Mr. Heathcote Mountford! You 
will all exercise your judgment, you will all do what seems good in 
your own eyes. I know what the Mountfords are from generation to 
generation. If it had not been that St. John Mountford had the 
luck to take a fancy to a rich woman for his first wife, what would 
the place have been by this time ? but that is a chance that doesn’t 
happen once in a century. And now, when here is another—the 
finest chance! with openings for such a settlement! But never 
mind, never mind, of course you will all take your own way.’ 

*I hope you have brought him to reason, Loseby,’ said Mr. 
Mountford, from the back of his cob, as they emerged again into the 
street. 
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‘ All arrangements about property which are against nature are 
against reason,’ said the little lawyer, sententiously. ‘Good afternoon, 
gentlemen. When you go in for these fancy arrangements, it is 
some sort of a poetical personage you want, and not a lawyer. I 
wish you a pleasant ride.’ 

‘He is a character, said Mr. Mountford, with a short laugh, as 
they rode away. But that laugh was the only sound of the lighter 
sort that broke the gravity of their silent companionship, as their 
horses’ hoofs clattered over the stones of the little town, and came 
out upon the long silence of the country road now falling rapidly 
into twilight. ‘We are a little late,’ Mr. Mountford said, half an 
hour after. As for Heathcote, he did not feel, any more than his 
kinsman, in a humour for talk. What he had heard, though he had 
protested against hearing it, dwelt in his mind, and the somewhat 
morose gravity of the other infected him in spite of himself. What 
had St. John Mountford, who was in reality a commonplace, good 
enough sort of man, been doing to warrant so gloomy an aspect ? 
Had he been turning the fortunes of the family upside down and 
spoiling the life of the daughter he loved best? or was it a mere 
exhibition of sulkiness consequent upon the quarrel with the lawyer 
and the opposition he had encountered? Heathcote had known 
nothing about these Mountfords a week ago, and now how closely 
he felt himself knitted up in their affairs, whether he continued to 
be formally connected with them or not! As he rode along in this 
mutual silence by his kinsman’s side, he could not help thinking of 
the catastrophe which might be coming; that ‘fine creature’ Anne— 
the little old bald shining lawyer had grown eloquent when he spoke 
of her. And though she seemed a little severe to Heathcote, he 
could not but acknowledge to himself that she had always interested 
him. Rose? oh, Rose was a pretty little thing, a child, a nobody ; 
it did not matter very much what happened to her; but if it should 
happen that Anne’s life was being changed, the brightness taken out 
of it, and all those advantages which seemed so natural and becoming 
transferred from her to the profit of Rose? Heathcote felt that this 
would be a wrong to move heaven and earth; but it was not a 
subject in which he, a stranger, had any right to interfere. As he 
looked at the dark muffled figure of her father by his side against 
the faint crimson which still lingered in the west, he could scarcely 
help chafing at the thought that, though he was their nearest rela- 
tion, he was still a stranger, and must not, dared not say a word. 
And what kind of fellow, he said to himself, in natural indignation, 
could it be who was wilfully leading Anne into the wilderness, ac- 
cepting her sacrifice of that which was the very foundation of her 
life? Perhaps had he himself been the man who loved Anne he 
would have seen things in a different light; but from his present 
point of view his mind was full of angry wrath and contempt for the 
unknown who could let a girl inexperienced in the world give up so 
much for him. He was a nobody, they said. He must be a poor 
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sort of creature, Heathcote, on these very insufficient grounds, decided 
in his heart. 

It was a beautiful clear October night, with frost in the air, the 
stars shining every minute more and more brightly, the crimson 
disappearing, even the last golden afterglow fading into palest yellow 
in the west, and all the great vault of sky darkening to perfect night. 
The horses’ hoofs beat upon the long, safe, well-kept road, bordered 
by long monotonous walls and clouds of trees, from which darkness 
had stolen their colour—a perfectly safe, tranquil country road, with a 
peaceful house at the end, already lighting all its windows, preparing 
its table for the wayfarers. Yet there was something of the gloom 
of a tragedy in the dark figure wrapped in silence pondering one 
could not tell what plans of mischief, and wrathful gloomy intentions, 
which rode by Heathcote’s side, without a word, along all those 
miles of darkling way. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Revisep VERSION OF THE ENGLISH 
New TEsTAMENT. 


REVISION of the English Authorised Version could not have been 
much longer deferred. By the year 1870, when the Revision 
Companies were appointed, public opinion had become quite matured 
upon the subject. The period for debate, extending in real earnest 
from about 1856, was over, and the period for action had arrived. A 
very healthy tone had gradually come to prevail upon the question. 
On the one hand, all thought of adding another to those many ‘ Im- 
proved Versions,’ which had turned out such conspicuous failures, was 
abandoned. On the other hand, that idle sentiment which strove for 
long to regard the Authorised Version as something too sacred ever to 
be touched, had, by the date referred to, talked and written itself out. 
Scholars connected with the various Churches in our country were all 
but unanimous in the conviction that neither as respects text nor 
translation could the common English Version of the New Testa- 
ment be regarded as satisfactory. As to the text on which the Autho- 
rised Version was founded, it was well known to have rested on the 
slightest critical materials, a point which will be more particularly 
adverted to afterwards. And as to the translation, the mere fact that 
more than two centuries and a half had elapsed since it was formed, 
was of itself enough to suggest, without going into points of lexical 
or grammatical correctness, that, owing to the inevitable changes 
always taking place in language, it could not but call for revision 
and rectification. 

Accordingly, when the Convocation of Canterbury, in February 
1870, adopted certain resolutions in favour of instant revision, it 
showed itself for once a true exponent and interpreter of national 
opinion. The particular resolutions which were adopted did the 
utmost credit to the shrewd sense as well as the catholic spirit of the 
body which had now undertaken to deal with the question. This will 
be plain from the following extracts. After declaring (1) ‘That it 
is desirable that a revision of the Authorised Version of the Holy 
Scriptures be undertaken,’ and (2) ‘ That the revision be so conducted 
as to comprise both marginal renderings and such emendations as it 
may be found necessary to insert in the text of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, Convocation added the following: (3) ‘That in the above 
resolutions we do not contemplate any new translation of the Bible, 
or any alteration of the language, except when in the judgment of 
the most competent scholars such change is necessary ;’ (4) * That 
in such necessary changes, the style of the language employed in the 
existing version be closely followed ;’ (5) ‘That it is desirable that 
Convocation should nominate a body of its own members to undertake 
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the work of revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-operation 
of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation or religious body 
they may belong.’ 

The golden mean was thus indicated between undue conservatism 
and unnecessary alteration. The constitution of the New Testa- 
ment Company was also strikingly liberal. Among its twenty-seven 
members, all the leading religious communions in our country were 
represented. Side by side with bishops, deans, and other dignitaries 
of the Church of England, there sat, on a footing of perfect equality, 
scholars connected with the Presbyterian, Congregational, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and Unitarian Churches. It may be regarded as a striking 
proof how well-timed was the movement for revision, that scarcely one 
of the divines invited to join the Company declined to serve. Only 
Dr. Tregelles, influenced by considerations of health, and Dr. (now 
Cardinal) J. H. Newman, whose co-operation could hardly have been 
anticipated, failed to come forward in response to the call of Convo- 
cation. Moreover, not one of the original members of the Company 
whom time has spared, ceased to act up to the very conclusion of the 
work. Several lamented losses were incurred, through death, among 
the members—Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Dr. Eadie, all 
dying within a few years after the commencement of the work ; but 
the only resignation which took place was that of the present Dean 
of Ely, who did not at first belong to the members of the Company. 

The work thus begun on June 22, 1870, has been uninterruptedly 
carried forward during the last ten and a half years. Altogether, the 
Company have held over 100 sessions, each session consisting of four 
days, and the members sitting each day for seven hours. This state- 
ment is of itself sufficient to suggest how great labour and pains have 
been expended on the task in hand. The result is before us in the 
Revised Version just published ; and what, let us now inquire, are the 
practical gains which have been secured ? 

There need be no hesitation in saying at once, that, both as re- 
gards text and translation, an immense advance has been made on the 
Authorised Version. We are, indeed, far from supposing that, in 
either of these respects, the ne plus ultra of perfection has yet been 
reached. Readings have here and there been preferred which do not 
commend themselves to our acceptance, and renderings have occa- 
sionally been adopted from which we very strongly dissent. But both 
these points were, in every case, determined, as they only could be, 
by the decision of a majority of the Revisers; and few indeed are the 
instances in which the present writer differed from his colleagues, 
compared with the vast number of cases in which the judgment of 
the majority of the Company had his cordial concurrence.' 


1 I may give in a note, without lengthened argument, a few examples of various 
kinds of changes for the worse, which have, in my opinion, been accepted in the Revised 
Version. First, the text adopted at Luke ii. 14 seems to me utterly to spoil the 
parallelism, while it hardly yields a sense, and is, besides, opposed to a vast amount 
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Readers of the Revised Version will be strongly tempted to do it 
injustice on a first perusal. Their predominant feeling will be one of 
disappointment and regret. They will miss altogether certain pas- 
sages with which they have been familiar all their days, and will be 
ready to say that in every chapter the rhythm of the Authorised 
Version, which has charmed their ears from infancy, is unpleasantly 
disturbed. But the prejudice thus apt to be excited should be re- 
sisted and laid aside. The one vital question in every case is whether 
or not evidence and argument are in favour of the Revised Version ; 
and, if so, the changes which have been made should be gratefully 
accepted. Let us consider this point both as respects text and 
translation. 

As is well known, the Bible was the first book ever printed, but 
that was the Latin Bible. A splendid edition of it, of which some 
highly prized copies are still in existence, came forth from the print- 
ing-press of Gutenberg and Fust at Mentz in 1452. The Hebrew 
Bible had also been published under the auspices of some wealthy 
Jews in 1488. But, what seems at first strange, no edition of the 
New Testament in the original was issued from the press within the 
century which witnessed the invention of printing. The Songs of 
the Virgin Mary and Zacharias were the only portions printed, as an 
appendix to a Greek edition of the Psalms, before the beginning of 
the eventful sixteenth century. The reason of this curious fact 
doubtless was that the Greek language was as yet hardly known in 
Western Europe. But the ‘ new learning’ was everywhere spreading ; 
editions of the ancient classics were pouring from the press ; and an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, superintended by Erasmus, at 
last came out in 1516, the year which marked the birth-throes of the 
Reformation. 

It is right, however, to state that, while the edition of Erasmus 
was the first actually published, one had been printed some little 
time before. This is known as the Complutensian edition (from 
Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala in Spain, where it was printed), 
and was prepared under the auspices of the excellent and accom- 
plished Cardinal Ximenes. The printing of the New Testament was 
finished on January 10, 1514, but, for various reasons, it was not 
published till six years afterwards. In the meantime, Erasmus had 
a request addressed to him on April 17, 1515, by Froben, an eminent 
publisher at Basle, that he would immediately set about the prepara- 
tion of an edition of the Greek Testament. Erasmus was at that 
time in England, and on receipt of Froben’s communication he im- 
mediately fell to work. His industry, then as ever, was prodigious; 


of external evidence. Secondly, I think an error has been committed in introducing 
a personal reference to Satan in the translation of &md rod rovnpod, given at Matt. vi. 
13. Thirdly, the two verses, Acts i. 18, 19, have, quite against the Greek, been 
printed as a parenthesis, and this, apparently with the view of avoiding a fancied 
difficulty, which really does not exist. Speaking generally, it seems to me that too 
many minute variations from the Authorised Version have been admitted. 
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and he actually had out his first edition of the Greek New Testament 
with Latin notes, forming a large folio of 1027 pages, before a year 
had passed, the date of the work being February 1516. Here, then, 
we find the beginning of our Authorised Version. The first edition 
of Erasmus constituted the basis of that text on which our common 
English Version was formed. He, no doubt, introduced changes into 
subsequent editions—some of them by no means improvements—and 
alterations were afterwards made by Stephens, Beza, and other 
editors ; but, without going into details, it may simply be stated that 
when, in 1604, at the command of King James, our translators began 
the preparation of the present Authorised Version, the Greek text 
which they used was one substantially the same as the fourth edition 
of Erasmus, published in 1527. What, then, let us inquire, were 
the critical materials on which that edition rested ? 

It has already been hinted how hurriedly Erasmus flung forth his 
first edition of the New Testament. As he himself said, ‘it was 
rather tumbled headlong into the world than edited.’ In his haste, 
he laid hold of those Greek manuscripts which lay nearest to his hand, 
and these happened to be both few and inferior in character. They 
are still to be seen at Basle, bearing the marks of having been used 
as ‘copy’ for the printer. Of the one good manuscript to which 
Erasmus had access he made but little use. The authority he prin- 
cipally followed was a manuscript which the monks at Basle had 
bought for two florins, and small as was this price, modern scholars 
have declared, on examining the document, that it was quite enough. 
What could be expected as the result but the production of a very 
erroneous text? And still more remains to be said on this point. 
For the Book of Revelation, Erasmus had only one copy, and even 
that was not complete. The last six verses were altogether wanting, 
and the great scholar had no means of supplying them, except 
through his own imagination and erudition. Unwilling to send forth 
a mutilated edition to the world, he took the Latin version of the 
missing verses, and conjecturally retranslated them into Greek. The 
remarkable fact consequently is that, in the common, uncritical edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, circulating in our own day, there are 
a number of Greek words, which, so far from having been written by 
St. John, can be traced no higher than to the learned guesses of 
Erasmus. 

By the time his fourth edition was published, Erasmus had seen 
the work of Cardinal Ximenes, and took advantage of it to clear away 
many of the erroneous readings he had at first adopted, especially in 
the Book of Revelation. But the Complutensian text had itself been 
based on manuscripts of modern date and little authority. Nor did 
subsequent editors do much to improve the text down to the date of 
our Authorised Version. The only manuscript of the first class to 
which they had access was that now known as D, containing only the 
Gospels and Acts in Greek and Latin, and belonging to the sixth 
century. This manuscript was once the property of the Reformer 
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Beza, but he was afraid to use it. He thought its readings dangerous, 
as they certainly are often peculiar ; and both he and those who fol- 
lowed him down to the reign of King James, adhered substantially to 
that text which, as we have seen, was founded on such a slender basis 
by Erasmus. 

The plain truth then is, that our common English version rests 
upon a Greek original which can claim almost no critical authority. 
At the time of its preparation, none of the sources of a pure text were 
available. The citations of the New Testament found in the early 
Fathers had not been carefully examined. The ancient versions had 
not been critically studied. The most valuable manuscripts of the 
New Testament had not been discovered. In a word, the science of 
textual criticism had not yet come into existence. 

During the two centuries and a half which have passed away since 
then, this science, like others, has made prodigious strides, Many 
most able and learned men have devoted themselves to its cultivation. 
In England, the names of Walton, Mill, and Bentley; and in Ger- 
many, the names of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, are 
honoured as those of the great departed, who have made it the object 
of their lives that the very words of Scripture should, as far as pos- 
sible, be recovered. And the question simply is, shall not the results 
of their labours be made known to English readers? While every- 
thing else has advanced, and while the very poorest now have access 
to advantages and comforts which could not be enjoyed by the 
wealthiest two centuries ago, shall we continue to stand, in regard to 
the purity of the text of God’s Word, at the point where our ancestors 
stood when the Authorised Version was formed? This is a question 
which admits of but one clear and decided answer, and accordingly, 
the text from which the Revised Version of the New Testament has 
been formed is one which has, in multitudes of passages, departed 
from that text which constituted the basis of our common English 
translation. 

But, while changes due to this cause will be found in every chapter, 
most of them are of very little importance. It is only on rare occa- 
sions that differences of reading involve questions of doctrine, or can 
otherwise be regarded as of very great consequence. Before proceeding 
to consider those passages of which all will recognise the significance, 
let us glance at some of the minor changes which have been made, 
both as interesting in themselves and as illustrating the principles 
which have been adopted by textual critics. 

At Mark vi.20 the Authorised Version runs as follows: ‘ For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man and a holy, and observed 
him; and when he heard him, he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.’ But in the Revised Version the passage stands thus :—* For 
Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man and a holy, and 
kept him safe ; and when he heard him, he was much perplexed, and 
heard him gladly.’ Here, there are, no doubt, many ancient authori- 
ties in favour of the reading represented in the common version. 
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But, notwithstanding, it can hardly be questioned on critical prin- 
ciples that that reading is erroneous. The difference between the 
two versions springs from the fact that in the one text a very common 
verb is found, while a very uncommon verb occurs in the other. Now, 
Biblical scholars have adopted the principle that, where there are 
conflicting readings, one which is difficult or unusual is, in general, to 
be preferred to another which is easy and common. The reason for 
this rule is evident. On the one hand, a transcriber was strongly 
tempted to change an expression or a construction which he did not 
understand into another with which he was quite familiar, and which 
seemed to suit the context. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
there was no temptation to alter a common word or construction into 
one that was unusual and could only be comprehended with difficulty. 
This one consideration leaves little room for doubt as to the true 
reading in the passage before us. We can easily fancy a copyist being 
stumbled by the very rare word #7rdper, and changing it into the 
common é7roizt; but the opposite process it is nearly impossible to 
imagine. There is a different critical principle which comes into 
operation at such passages, as Acts viii. 37 and 1 Cor. vi. 20. Addi- 
tions have, in both these passages, been made to the true text. The 
first verse referred to is a baptismal formula, which appears in some 
copies of the New Testament to have crept in from the margin, and 
which must, on every ground of evidence, be dismissed. In the second 
passage, again, these words—‘ and in your spirit, which are God’s ’"— 
seem to have been inserted with the mistaken view of promoting 
edification. It is quite plain, however, to one who considers the 
Apostle’s line of argument in the passage, that the added words are 
wholly out of place; and, in point of evidence, they have in fact 
hardly any support. The exhortation of St. Paul appositely ends 
with—‘Glorify God therefore in your body,’ just as his reasoning in 
the Epistle to the Romans is forcibly summed up at chap. viii. 1, in 
these comprehensive words: ‘There is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus ’—without the enfeebling and 
unsupported addition here found in the Authorised Version. Since, 
then, the sacred text was apt, in various ways,to be added to, Biblical 
critics have adopted this other general principle that a shorter reading 
is usually to be preferred to a longer. If we now turn to 1 John 
ii. 23, we shall find a passage which calls forth a different line of 
remark. It will be observed that the second half of that verse is 
printed in italics in the Authorised Version, to indicate a doubt as 
to its genuineness. No such brand, however, attaches to it in the 
Revised Version, and modern criticism pronounces quite decidedly in 
its favour. How then did it come to be omitted in some even of the 
best manuscripts? The answer is, that this was due to the fact that 
the two clauses of the verse end with three words exactly the same in 
Greek. The eyes of some transcribers were thus deceived. They 
wrote the first clause, and then on looking up from their work to the 
copy before them, their glance fell on the last words of the second 
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clause, and supposing from the appearance which these presented that 
they had just written it, they were led to omit the clause altogether. 
These words and clauses of like ending have been a very fruitful cause 
of omissions in the manuscripts, but, the cause of the mistake being 
so obvious, there is usually little difficulty in making the necessary 
correction. 

Having thus given some examples of those minor changes of text 
which are represented in the Revised Version, with the reasons which 
may be assigned for the various readings, we now pass on to notice 
those more important omissions and alterations which will be observed 
in the revised translation. The first instance of omission which will 
probably strike the English reader is that of the doxology to the 
Lord’s Prayer. These words (Matt. vi. 13), ‘ For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen;’ have entirely dis- 
appeared in the Revised Version. The state of the evidence is as follows. 
The words in question are not quoted or commented on by the earliest 
of the Fathers, even by those of them, such as Origen, who formally 
expound the Lord’s Prayer: they never existed in the Latin versions, 
and they are not found in the two oldest manuscripts, B and &, both 
belonging to the fourth century, nor in D; while A and C, both dating 
from the fifth century, are here unfortunately defective. On the 
other hand, the words are found in the ancient Syriac version, formed 
perhaps in the second century, but apparently conformed at a later 
date to the text prevailing in the Church, so that its authority loses 
much of the weight it would otherwise possess; and they are also 
found in the great majority of the later manuscripts, but in varying 
forms, always a suspicious circumstance. What then, are we to con- 
clude respecting the words? If evidence is to decide, as evidence 
alone ought to decide, there can hardly be a doubt that they did not 
exist in the original text, but crept into it from some of the ancient 
Liturgies. This is a conclusion which some may regret, or even refuse 
to accept. But it should be remembered that unless a strict adhesion 
to critical principles is maintained in dealing with Scripture, all 
must soon become uncertainty and confusion; and that, if we defy 
the laws of evidence in regard to any one passage which is wished to 
be retained, we cannot logically appeal to these laws either for the 
exclusion or retention of other passages. 

We now turn to Mark xvi. 9-20 (close of St. Mark’s Gospel), 
Quotations are made from this passage by Irenzus and other very 
early writers. It is found in all the ancient versions. It exists in 
A, C, D—three of the five great Uncials—and in almost all the other 
Greek manuscripts. But, while there can thus be no question as to 
the canonical authority of the passage, there is not a little doubt. 
respecting its authorship. Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical 
history (cire. A.D. 330), telis us that the section did not exist in the 
best manuscripts in his day. And when we look into &, we find that 
the verses are wholly wanting. When, again, we turn to B, we see 
that in it, too, the verses are wanting; but a space is left vacant, 
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indicating that the transcriber was aware.of the existence of the 

e. The internal evidence is still more decisive against the 
belief that the section proceeded from St. Mark. No fewer than 
seventeen expressions occur in its twelve verses, which are found no- 
where else in the second Gospel. The difference of style is percep- 
tible even to a reader of the English version, and far more sv to one 
who peruses the passage in the original. We cannot tell why St. 
Mark stopped at the end of the 8th verse. That must have been due 
to accident, and not intention. The evangelist could never have 
meant to end his work with the words ‘for they were afraid.’ No 
history that was ever given to the world intentionally closes with 
such abruptness. The last word is actually a conjunction, being the 
Greek expression corresponding to the English ‘for.’ But such a 
termination, while it could not have been intentional, may have been 
caused by accident. We know, for instance, how many works have 
been left unfinished owing to the sudden death of their authors. 
This was, doubtless, the reason why the history of Thucydides ends 
so abruptly. This, too, was the reason why the great epic of Virgil 
was left with so many of its lines incomplete. And everyone knows 
and regrets that it was owing to the sudden death of Lord Macaulay 
that his history is only a magnificent fragment. So St. Mark may 
never have had it in his power to complete the Gospel as he intended. 
But that does not in the least detract from the authority of its last 
twelve verses, while the fact of their being due to a different author- 
ship really imparts to them an additional interest and importance. 
They undoubtedly come to us from the period of the Apostles, and 
thus furnish a practical attestation that the second Gospel was ac- 
cepted in the Church even from the earliest times. 

We must next look at another long passage, which stands on much 
the same footing, viz. St. John vii. 53—viii. 11 (the woman taken in 
adultery). That section is wholly wanting in A, B, C,&, while it 
occurs in a peculiar form in D, and is not found in the best. versions. 
Internal evidence is also strongly against it. The style is entirely 
different from that of St. John, and the passage has no connection 
with the context. Besides, some manuscripts do not insert it here, 
but have it at the end of Luke xxi., which seems a far more fitting 
place for it. Taking all these facts into consideration, the almost 
unanimous opinion of modern critics is that the paragraph formed no 
part of the original Gospel of St.John. At the same time, all agree 
that the narrative is eminently Christian in sentiment, and probably 
quite historical as to the facts stated. It thus comes to us as one of 
the very few genuine narratives. connected with Christ, which have 
reached us outside of the New Testament. The reason why this one 
has been preserved, while multitudes of others that must have been 
prevalent in the early Church passed away, is that it secured for itself 
in many copies a place within the sacred inclosure of the Scriptural 
text. 

We may now pass to a brief consideration of the famous passage, 
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1 John v. 7,8. The reader will observe that these words—‘ in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one’ 
—have been omitted in the Revised Version, so that the passage reads 
as follows: ‘ For there are three that bear record, the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood; and these three agree in one.’ All reference to 
the ‘ three Heavenly Witnesses’ thus disappears, and the most popular 
of all texts in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity has no longer a 
place in the New Testament. This is one of the most certain results 
of textual criticism. The words referred to are as undoubtedly spurious 
as the first verse of St. John’s Gospel is genuine. They are not 
quoted or referred to by any of the early Fathers, even when expressly 
treating of the doctrine of the Trinity. They do not exist in any of 
the ancient versions, except the Latin, and not in the best copies even 
of that. They are not found in any of the ancient manuscripts, nor 
indeed in any Greek manuscript at all, except two, respecting which 
it is the settled conviction of Biblical critics that the words have 
been translated from the Latin. Nothing, therefore, is more certain 
than that the passage did not exist in the original text of the New 
Testament. It seems to have been foisted into the Latin in the 
supposed interests of orthodoxy, and has not been thought worthy of 
notice even on the margin of the Revised Version. 

But what criticism takes away in the above passage, it makes up 
for at 1 Pet. iii. 15. There the Authorised Version reads, * But 
sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.’ There is, however, very feeble 
support for this reading. All the great manuscripts, A, B, C, », with 
the best versions and several of the Fathers, sanction the following as 
the true text : * But sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts.’ Now, this 
is a change of the greatest doctrinal importance. To see that such is 
the case it must be noticed that the Apostle is here quoting from 
Isa. viii. 13. And, as he applies to Christ language which is in the 
Old Testament made use of with reference to Jehovah, there can be 
no question that he takes for granted the supreme Godhead of the 
Saviour. 

Another passage presenting various readings of great interest is 
found at 1 Tim. iii. 16. The question there is whether we are to read 
‘God’ or ‘who.’ Previous to the discovery of x, some twenty years 
ago, the Alexandrian manuscript (A) was here of supreme importance, 
as being the only great Uncial containing the passage. From the worn 
and faded condition of the manuscript at the place, and from the fact 
that there is very little difference in the forms for ‘ God’ and ‘ who,’ 
as written in ancient Greek documents, the utmost variety of opinion 
existed amony Biblical critics as to the side which A really favoured. 
Both the great Vatican manuscript (B), and the Ephraem manuscript 
(C) are here defective, so that the Sinaitic manuscript (.) has supreme 
weight in here establishing the true text. And, as it clearly reads 
‘who,’ there is now no doubt that we should read, as in the Revised 
Version, ‘ He who was manifested in the flesh.’ 

The results reached by criticism may be regarded as certain with 
No. 618 (no. cxxxvim. N. 8.) 3c 
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respect to all the passages which have yet been noticed. But. it is not 
so in regard to these two important texts, Acts xx. 28, and Col. ii. 2. 
The renderings of these adopted in the Revised Version can only be 
viewed as resting upon readings in favour of which a slight, proba- 
bility may be pleaded. And no one who examines the amount of the 
evidence on either side will attach much less weight to the readings 
which have in these passages been placed on the margin than to those 
which have been admitted into the text. 

We now proceed more briefly to look at some of those changes 
which are due to an amended rendering of the text of the Authorised 
Version. 

Positive mistakes of the Greek have been corrected. We may turn 
for an example to Acts iii. 19,20. The Authorised Version here 
presents an instance of sheer mistranslation ; and it is important in 
the interests of eschatology that the error should be corrected. It 
is impossible that the d7ws av of the original can be translated 
‘when’; the only proper rendering is, ‘in order that,’ and, with this 
meaning, it dominates the verb not only in the 19th, but also in the 
20th versé. The proper translation is, as in the Revised Version, 
* Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so seasons of refreshing may come from the presence of 
the Lord; and that he may send the Christ who hath been appointed 
for you (even) Jesus.’ For another example of mistranslation, let us 
look at Gal, v. 17, as it stands in the Authorised Version. We there 
read, ‘ For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would.’ This rendering completely 
inverts the meaning. In the original it is ‘the Spirit’ and not ‘the 
flesh,’ which is represented as the conquering power; and the proper 
translation is that of the Revised Version—‘ For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for these are con- 
trary the one to the other; that ye may not do the things that ye 
would. For other examples of mistranslation in the Authorised 
Version we refer the reader to Matt. xiv. 8; Luke xviii. 12; Acts 
xxvi. 28; 1 Tim. vi. 5; Heb. xi. 13, &e. 

Mistakes in Greek grammar have been rectified. This might 
be largely illustrated with respect to several points. It is seen with 
reference to the article; the Authorised Version sometimes inserts it 
without any sanction from the original, as at John iv. 27, ‘they 
marvelled that He talked with the woman,’ instead of ‘they mar- 
velled that He talked with @ woman,’ the meaning being thus 
perverted and obscured. More frequently it omits the article when 
found in the Greek, as so often before the official title ‘Christ’ in 
the Gospels; and as at 2 Thess. ii., ‘ except there come a@ falling 
away first,’ for ‘the falling away,’ the definite apostasy in question. 
Sometimes, again, the article is over-translated as a demonstrative 
pronoun, as at John i. 21, ‘Art thou that prophet?’ for ‘the prophet,’ 
and in many other places. The same incorrectness appears in the 
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renderings of Greek tenses. Aorists are constantly translated as 
perfects, and though this is necessary and proper in some passages, 
there are many others in which the strict grammatical rendering of 
the tense should be adhered to, as at Matt. vii. 22,‘ Did we not 
prophesy ?’ instead of ‘ Have we not prophesied?’ On the other 
hand, perfects are sometimes translated as aorists, to the detriment 
of the sense, as at Luke xiii., where the proper rendering, ‘ because 
they have suffered these things, indicates the recent character 
of the ealamity. Imperfects are frequently translated as aorists, and 
fine points indicated in the original are thus concealed, as at 
Mark xv. 6, ‘he released unto them one prisoner,’ for, ‘he used 
to release unto them one prisoner. See also Luke i. 59; v. 6, 
&c. Further, the Greek prepositions are often mistranslated. 
One example out of multitudes is seen at 2 Peter iii. 12, where, 
instead of ‘The day of God whereim,’ the proper rendering is ‘ The 
day of God, by reason of which.’ Compare Rom. iii: 25; Heb. 
vi. 7, &c.; and for an improper translation of other prepositions see 
Luke xxiii. 42; 2 Thess. ii. 1, &c.—in a word, the number of gram- 
matical errors in the Authorised Version is so great that it would 
take many pages simply to enumerate them. 

Unintelligible archaisms have been removed, and proper names 
consistently translated. Of course no attempt has been made to 
impart a modern air to the Revised Version. On the contrary, the 
antique style has been carefully preserved, as shedding a sort of 
solemnity about the sacred volume. But a number of terms which 
are now obscure or misleading have been replaced by others. It is 
sufficient to mention ‘ prevent,’ which occurs with the sense of * anti- 
cipate’ at Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 15; ‘ensue,’ which is used for 
‘pursue’ at I Peter iii, 11; and ‘ conversation, which means 
‘conduct’ at Gal. i. 13; and many other passages. As to proper 
names, the greatest confusion prevails in the Authorised Version. 
We find ‘ Timotheus ’ and ‘ Timothy,’ ‘ Lucas’ and ¢ Luke,’ * Marcus’ 
and ‘ Mark,’ * Midian’ and ‘ Madian, &c., variously employed in 
referring to the same persons or places. This is often most mis- 
leading to plain readers, especially in regard to the name ‘Jesus,’ 
which is twice employed, not to denote Christ, but Joshua, the 
leader of the people of Israel (Acts vii. 45 and Heb. iv. 8). It 
borders on the grotesque to find Kish spoken of as ‘ Cis,’ Hosea as 
‘ Osee,’ Jeremiah as * Jeremy’; and it is credibly reported that even 
dignitaries of the Church have been known to treat the New 
Testament form of ‘Korah’ as a monosyllable, while they read in 
the Epistle of Jude of ‘the gainsaying of Core.’ All these points 
have, as a matter of course, been rectified in the Revised Version. 

Consistency has, as far as possible, been maintained in trans- 
lating the same Greek words. Variation is, of course, to some 
extent a necessity, since the same word has different meanings 
in’ different passages. The only question, therefore, is whether 
our translators have not varied their renderings unnecessarily and 
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upreasonably, so as, in fact, to have diminished the value of their work. 
That such is, in reality, the case might be very largely evinced. But 
here a few illustrations only can be given. At 1 Peter ii. 4, 5, we 
read, ‘To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up,’ &c., the very same word being thus variously translated in 
the two clauses, and the identification of Christ’s life with that of 
his people being thus to some degree obscured. The very same 
words rendered ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ at Luke vii. 20 and 
xviii. 42, appear as ‘thy faith hath made thee whole’ at Luke viii. 
48, and xvii. 19. At chapter vi. 20 of the same Gospel we find the 
words ‘ blessed be ye,’ while the very same Greek words are rendered 
‘blessed ave ye’ in the next and following verses. Exactly identical 
expressions are variously represented in the several Gospels. Compare, 
for instance, Matt. xxvii. 45 ; Mark xv. 33; Luke xxiii. 44. Quota- 
tions from the Old Testament repeated in the same language in 
different passages are very variously rendered, as at Heb. iii. 11 and 
Heb. iv. 3. &e. Different degrees of force are given to the very 
same Greek words in different passages, as at Matt. xvii. 5, compared 
with Mark ix. 7, and in multitudes of other places. Now, all this 
needless variety of rendering must be very perplexing to an English 
reader, must often lead him to imagine differences in the original 
which do not exist, and must go far to deprive him of the advantage 
which might be derived from comparing one passage in which a 
particular expression occurs with another in which the same word or 
phrase is employed. 

Unnecessary confounding of one Greek word with another in 
translation has been avoided. This is the opposite error to that 
which has just been noticed, and admits of large illustration from the 
Authorised Version. Let the following examples suffice. Three 
different terms are alike translated ‘ brightness.’ The first occurs at 
Acts xxvi. 13—‘I saw in the way a light from heaven above the 
brightness of the sun ’—a perfectly correct translation. The second 
is found at 2 Thess. ii. 8, ‘shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coming,’ and this passage furnishes an instance of sheer mistransla- 
tion. The word rendered ‘ brightness’ is in every other passage 
41 Tim. vi. 14; Tit. ii. 13, &c.) translated ‘appearing,’ and should 
always have some such meaning assigned to it. The third term 
occurs in the striking passage, Heb. i. 3, ‘who being the brightness 
of his glory, and is found nowhere else in the New Testament. It 
denotes the flashing forth of radiance, and not a mere reflected splen- 
dour, as might be inferred from the Authorised Version: it should 
therefore be translated by some such expression as ‘ effulgence.’ Again, 
two very different terms are alike translated ‘hell’ in the Authorised 
Version, and this sometimes grates very harshly on the reader. A 
bold attempt has been made in the revised translation to escape this 
result by transferring the word ‘ Hades’ into our language, while 
‘hell’ is reserved for the other expression. This attempt deserves to 
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prove successful, as it serves to distinguish between the abode of the 
dead, or the region of disembodied spirits, and the popular concep- 
tion of hell, The gain thus secured is strikingly seen in such verses 
as Acts ii. 27, 31, where it is almost dreadful to read of Christ’s soul 
not having been ‘left in hell.’ The meaning, of course, is that He 
was not left in the region of the dead; and the revised translation 
therefore is, ‘ Because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, neither 
wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption.’ Once more, as is well 
known, two very different words are alike translated ‘ beast’ and 
‘beasts’ in the Book of Revelation. The one simply denotes ‘living 
creature, while the other is properly rendered ‘ beast.’ The worst 
results have followed from confounding them—from translating the 
word which occurs, for instance, at Rev. iv. 6, by the same term in 
our language as that which is found at xiii. 1. It is, indeed, simply 
horrible to read (chap. v. 14) that ‘ the four beasts said, Amen ;’ and 
when the necessary corrections have been made, as in the Revised 
Version, an English reader cannot fail to have much additional plea- 
sure in perusing the Apocalypse. 

Such, then, are a few illustrations of what has been done to amend 
the English New Testament, both as respects text and translation. 
And now the question naturally suggests itself, What is to be the fate 
of the Revised Version? That is a question which can, of course, 
be definitely answered only after the Version has passed through the 
ordeal of public opinion. But, judging by analogous cases in the 
past, there is little reason to be sanguine as to the favourable recep- 
tion which awaits it, at least in the immediate present. We know 
how high the Vulgate now stands in the estimation of the Church of 
Rome. Well, that is substantially the revision of the Old Latin made 
by St. Jerome in the fifth century. And how was his work received 
when it appeared? Why, it was condemned with the greatest severity, 
and he himself assailed with the utmost virulence, while the greatly 
improved version which he had produced did not obtain general 
acceptance in the Church till after a period of 200 years! Think 
again how dear to everyone is now our existing Authorised Version, 
how proud we are of its general faithfulness as well as its noble style, 
and how attached to its sweet and solemn utterances. And how was 
wt ushered into the world? Why, it lay neglected and despised for 
the first fifty years of its existence, while one of the greatest scholars 
of the age declared that he ‘ would rather be torn in pieces by wild 
horses than impose such a version on the poor churches of England”! 
How then can it be expected that the new revision will escape the 
fate of those which have preceded it? The present writer well 
remembers that when, as a Company of Revisers, we first took our 
seats around the long table in the Jerusalem Chamber, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, who has throughout acted as chairman, 
plainly warned us not to be over-sanguine as to the immediate success 
likely to attend our work. And he had expressed the same thing 
previously in his ‘ Considerations on the Revision of the English 
Version of the New Testament.’ His words (p. 221) were :— 
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Even with the most prospered issues, a generation must pass away ere 
the labours of the present time will be so far recognised as to take the 
place of the labours of the past. The youngest scholar that may be called 
upon to bear his part in the great undertaking will have fallen’ on sleep 
before the labours in which he may have shared will be regarded as fully 
bearing their hoped-for fruit. The latest survivor of the gathered company 
will be resting in the calm of Paradise, ere the work at which he toiled 
will meet with the reception which, by the blessing of God the Holy Ghost, 
it may ultimately be found to deserve. The bread will be cast upon the 
waters, but it will not be found till after many days. 


This may appear too despondent a view to take of the matter, but 
it is certainly one which is confirmed by all past experience. The 
old words of Scripture, with which our ears have been familiar from 
childhood, possess an indescribable charm, and we can hardly be per- 
suaded to part with them for others, however more accurately these 
may represent the original. But while this is so, there can, at the 
same time, be no doubt that the Revised Version will gradually win 
its way to public acceptance, if it deserves to do so. Beyond all 
question it will be subjected to a vast amount of criticism, much of 
which will doubtless be intelligent, and not a little probably the 
reverse. Considering the long time which has been taken in its pre- 
paration, and how many minds have aided in suggesting the amend- 
ments which it embodies, there seems little likelihood that anything 
new will emerge in the discussions it may excite, anything, that is, 
which was not considered by the Company. There is a well-known 
story connected with the Authorised Version, to the effect that a cer- 
tain scholar sent the translators five reasons in favour of a particular 
rendering, but was answered that they had already had the suggestion 
before them, and had found fifteen reasons for rejecting it. Some- 
thing like this will, doubtless, occur again, and will combine with 
many other causes to occasion delay in the acceptance of the Revised 
Version. Yet who can tell but, in these times of ours, when every- 
thing is so rapidly accomplished, a favourable reception may be gained 
for this new edition of the English Testament at an earlier date than 
its best friends now venture to anticipate? At any rate, the utmost 
confidence may be felt that no rash changes have been made; that 
every effort has been put forth to render the work as faithful a 
transcript of the original as possible ; that neither ecclesiastical nor 
theological prejudices have been allowed the slightest influence in 
moulding the translation ; and that the one object aimed at has been 
to cause the light of Divine truth to shine with a brighter lustre on 
the minds of those who are indebted for an acquaintance with it 
solely to the English language. 

ALEX. RoBERTS. 
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A JAPANESE BrIDE. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘Kitty.’ 


i, 


OST travellers have been whirled at some time or other of their 
lives, many again and again, by night express train from 
Geneva to Paris, though none, I venture to say, have as good cause 
for remembering any especial journey as myself. What took place 
upon a certain occasion now nearly three years ago, and the strange 
story of which that night’s experience formed the prologue, I will 
endeavour to relate as briefly as possible. No additions, were I 
enabled to make them, could indeed lend fictitious charm or interest 
to such a narrative, nor is it necessary to exaggerate in the smallest 
particular by way of heightening the effect. The lights and shadows 
are there naturally. The picture, to use a technical phrase, seems to 
have composed itself. 

I had halted the night before at the little town of Bourg-en-Bresse, 
that shrine of Renaissance art in the heart of a French Beotia, and 
here the Geneva express at midnight picked me up in company of 
another straggler or two. It was early in October, just when the 
great tide of tourists sets in from Switzerland, and as the train was 
crowded and the stoppage of a few minutes only, we had to bestow 
ourselves and our belongings where we could. Not a moment to 
spare for choosing a smoking, much less a half-filled carriage. I 
took possession of the first empty seat I could find therefore, tenanted 
by four ladies and a youth of fifteen. The lad, who served to keep 
me in countenance, was the only one of the party asleep, and before 
settling down to follow his example, I glanced round at the rest. Two 
of my fellow-travellers called for no remark, being simply a highly 
respectable English lady and her maid. The other two immediately 
arrested my attention. 

Mistress and maid were here also, but offering two distinct types, 
fascinating alike to both the student of beauty and of race, painter 
and ethnologist. The maid was a young Hindoo girl, whose brilliant 
complexion and naive graces were heightened by the richness of her 
purely Oriental dress. The mistress was a young Japanese, dressed 
with that scrupulous elegance and minute observance of fashion seen 
in Frenchwomen and a few Americans. Everything, judged according 
to the latest canons of the mantua-maker and the milliner, was as it 
should be, the general effect in the eyes of the artistic beholder being 
somewhat perplexing, and perhaps unsatisfactory. Such beauty as 
hers—beauty of the languorous, sensuous type—needed more freedom, 
more expansion in outward lendings than Parisian fashion books: 
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allowed. She should have worn flowing drapery, bright hues, 
fanciful adornments in abundance ; instead of all these she was put 
into the barest, most prosaic of woman’s disguises ; whilst, to make 
matters worse, her abundant hair was twisted into a microscopic knot 
at the back of her head, as the fashion of the day ordained, surmounted 
by a hideous bit of millinery called a bonnet. It was evident that 
every possible effort had been made, in fact, to translate her from a 
Japanese beauty into a young lady of fashion and the world. 

A beauty she undoubtedly was, reminding me of those wonder- 
fully lovely Japanese types I had seen a few weeks before in the 
ethnological section of the Paris Exhibition. Few who were at the 
trouble of visiting a certain little pavilion in the gardens of the 
Trocadéro can surely have forgotten the impression produced on their 
minds by the series of portraits there exhibited from Japan—all, be 
it remembered, portraits from the life. I had now before me a 
living prototype of an especial kind of loveliness that had there 
taken my breath away—a loveliness sensuous, almost voluptuous, yet 
imbued with the artless witchery and unconscious winningness of 
childhood. One hardly felt that there was a soul there, much less 
intellect, only a heart to be made happy by outward things. 

‘Keep your admiration to yourself, whispered a friendly voice 
close in my ear. ‘She speaks English and French as well as we do. 
You shall hear her talk.’ 

It was the middle-aged English matron who, under pretext of 
getting at her bag, thus good-naturedly took uote of my growing 
interest in our outlandish neighbour. Then, as it was about the time 
for refreshment, she brought out wine and sandwiches, and offered 
them to the young beauty, evidently bent on bringing her out. They 
talked in French, a language which always seems to come natural 
when addressing foreigners. 

‘You must eat and drink,’ began the motherly English lady, 
pleased at the other’s naive acceptance of her hospitality. ‘ You will 
have need of all your strength for the fatigues of sight-seeing in Paris.’ 

The young Japanese smiled. 

‘Yes, I am to see everything that is to be seen in Paris, and after 
that London, and everything to be seen there. Then my education 
will stop, and high time too.’ 

* And then ?’ was written in unmistakable characters on the face 
of her interlocutor, who, however, too well bred to question, merely 
replied suggestively, ‘You must, of course, feel very happy at the 
notion of seeing your own country and your own people once more.’ 

‘But I am not going to see my own country or people,’ rejoined 
the girl, without the slightest touch either of longing or regret in her 
voice. ‘I remain in your country.’ 

‘I hope indeed that you will like England,’ said the elder lady, 
now dying with curiosity, yet refraining from a downright question. 

* Qui sait ?’ was the careless reply. ‘ But there is no help for it.’ 

Then she added in the same voice of happy unconcern, not un mixed 
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with something we should call worldliness if we were speaking of an 
English or French woman—the word seems inapplicable to a Japa- 
nese !|—‘I am going to marry a rich Englishman.’ 

My matter-of-fact countrywoman absolutely blushed with asto- 
nishment; I became at once more intensely absorbed than ever, 
whilst the heroine of our little nocturnal romance went on. 

‘It was he who wished me to be educated, and for that purpose I 
was sent to Switzerland three years ago. I was then fifteen, I am 
now eighteen, and I am to be married before the year is out.’ 

‘ And then you will be an Englishwoman,’ said her neighbour, de- 
lighted with that candid confession. 

‘Could I not pass for an Englishwoman now?’ asked the young 
lady with charming innocence. ‘Is there still anything of the 
Japanese about me?’ 

‘I think no one could ever wholly outgrow his nationality, be it 
English, French, or Japanese,’ was the reply. ‘Why should you 
wish to lose every trace of yours ?’ 

‘I do not wish it, I only want to look and behave like an English 
lady. It is his wish, the wish of the gentleman I am about to marry. 
I did not care about it myself. I should have been perfectly content 
to rest as I was.’ 

Thus she prattled on, encouraged by the ready sympathy of her 
travelling companion; after a time, however, she declared herself 
drowsy ; the little Hindoo sprang forward at a sign to spread warm 
wraps over her mistress. Our little lamp was curtained, and all 
drowsed from time to time, all, alas! but the poor little Hindoo girl. 
Whenever I opened my eyes, I beheld the poor child murmuring to 
herself, ‘So cold, so cold, and in the act of gathering her thin silk 
shawl closer round her. The night was very chilly, she was clad in 
raiment of almost transparent fineness, and had nothing in the way of 
warmer clothing. I glanced from her to her mistress, so softly en- 
shrined and luxuriously covered, and wondered when she would notice 
her handmaid’s forlorn condition. But though she woke up from time 
to time, and even beckoned the girl to bestow the fur rug more care- 
fully about her own feet, she paid no heed whatever to her little 
shivering gesture and the low plaint. It seemed as if indeed she 
neither saw nor heard the little thing, and only became mindful of 
her presence when needing a service. I confess I was somewhat 
taken aback by what I was loth to believe a want of feeling; it 
might be, so at last I reasoned, that the young waiting woman alone 
was to blame, and that, in accordance with the customs of Japan, 
domestic servants were expected to look after themselves; or it might 
be that her young mistress lacked not heart indeed, only a habit of 
caring for others. She was a spoiled child. I settled the matter 
thus. Seeing moreover that no help was likely to come from other 
quarters, I handed the poor child a spare plaid, and also proffered 
some refreshments, all of which were eagerly accepted. 

As the train sped on, everyone grew drowsier and drowsier, only 
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waking up at the last moment. No more conversation took place, 
and in the railway station I lingered to take, as I thought, a final 
glance of my beautiful Japanese bride-elect. 


II. 


Some months passed and it is hardly necessary to say that the vision 
of the Japanese beauty, and her gorgeously clad attendant, soon 
faded wholly from my memory. Greatly as I had been struck with 
her appearance on that nocturnal journey, the impression, vivid though 
it had been, faded from want of renewal. Other romances, other 
beauties, had obliterated this one. 

She became to me—though for that one night I confess myself to 
have been desperately in love—as if she had never been. 

What was my astonishment, therefore, to receive early in the 
spring the following note from my friend Ellerton, the sculptor :— 


Dear Stevens,—You, as well as the rest of my friends, must have 
wondered what has become of me during the past few months. Come down 
any day you like, and be introduced to my Japanese bride. We returned 
only a week ago from our bridal tour. Yours, FE 

We can give you a bed. io 


Now I think anyone else would have naturally jumped to the 
same conclusion as myself. My friend’s wife must be the heroine of 
that journey from Bourg-en-Bresse to Geneva! There could not cer- 
tainly be two Englishmen infatuated enough to have brought over to 
Europe a little Japanese school-girl to be trained as the fitting mis- 
tress of an imposing, if not wealthy, English home. I use the word 
imposing advisedly, for no other can so aptly characterise Ellerton’s 
house. Vast, airily proportioned, framed and fitted up on a scale 
suited to the large handsome person, and widely-cultured, facile cha- 
racter of the owner, it no more resembled any other place I knew of, 
than did he anyone else I had ever seen. He had purchased a bit of 
land and built his house in a village bordering on the New Forest, 
and it seemed rather a palace designed for the denizens of that vast 
pleasure-ground, than the dwelling of an English artist, however 
favoured of fortune. 

‘I must have space enough for ample play of light and shadow ; 
small rooms are the ruin of sculptors,’ he had said, and accordingly 
he had sacrificed everything else to proportion. It must be admitted 
that the general effect was a little cold. You felt at first as if you 
had strayed into an art-gallery ! Ellerton’s ineffable geniality, however, 
and Ellerton’s many-sidedness always animated the place, and made it 
glow. Without him it was unbearable. I never knew any human 
being who could so strongly influence his surroundings. With a vein 
of singularity in his character, at all times allowed full play, he was 
one of those men whom fortune and the world have done their best to 
spoil. Yet there was strength underlying this odd mixture of genius 
and whimsicalities, for, in spite of being born rich, gracious, and 
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winning, in spite of being thrown by virtue of birth and social position 
chiefly among idlers, he had achieved more downright honest work 
than most men of his age. To name Ellerton, the sculptor, was to 
name a man, indeed, in whose productions all true artists had faith. 
Everyone loved, none pretended to understand him, and this Japanese 
marriage was but of a piece with the bizarrerie of his whole career. 

Wondering how it would answer, my mind full of Ellerton and his 
bride, I travelled next day to Lyndhurst, and arrived just in time for 
a chat with my host before dinner. 

It was brilliant March weather, and the cold vast landscape with- 
out was in keeping with the almost interminable perspectives within. 
In spite of the blazing wood fires everywhere, and the abundance of 
crimson hangings, I shivered. There are some English houses you can 
never warm, and this was one. 

* Ah!’ said Ellerton, with the warmest greeting, ‘ you have lost no 
time, I see. Like the rest of my friends you are dying with curiosity 
to be presented to my Japanese bride.’ Then reading, I suppose, a 
questioning look in my face, he added, *‘ You want, of course, to know 
why I went so far in search of an ideal, why I married this lady. I 
will tell you in a very few words. Simply and solely because she is 
the most bewitching creature to look at I had ever seen throughout 
the course of my existence.’ 

I listened, all attention, and being one of Ellerton’s oldest friends 
had expected his confidence in this matter. If not with me, indeed, 
with whom should he be confidential ? 

‘I hold theories, as you know, which seem fanciful enough in the 
eyes of most people,’ he went on, ‘and none more so, than with regard 
to beauty as a moral factor in man’s existence; I maintain that 
beauty of itself is a virtue, wholly irrespective of any ethical quality 
residing in it or emanating from it; and that lovers of beauty, artists 
at least, should not concern themselves with any other. For the 
true artist there is neither good nor bad, noble nor abject, in the moral 
world, only beautiful and ugly; and his duty is to seek the first and 
avoid the last, regardless of consequences. Thus, since the thought 
of marrying entered my head, I fully determined to choose for my 
wife, not the best bred, nor the wittiest, nor the most fascinating 
woman of my acquaintance, but simply the loveliest. I said to 
myself—when I find my ideal of beauty, then I will marry, and if 
not then, never !’ 

I felt now convinced that I was about to be introduced to the 
beauty of that nocturnal adventure, and Ellerton’s next few sentences 
confirmed my belief. In a few glowing words he described how he 
had found his long-sought paragon of female loveliness in an out-of- 
the-way Japanese village. 

‘You will marvel, I dare say,’ he said, ‘ that Idid not leave her 
the wild rose she was; but no, Stevens, I could not live with a 
woman, no matter how I adored her, who should shock me in small 
matters of taste. She must be fastidiously nice with regard to thoge 
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social observances we Europeans are wedded to. My friends, my 
servants, and the world must discern no flaw in the lady I make 
mistress of my house. This is why I sent the poor child to Switzer- 
land, in order to learn English, French, and the ways of the world. 
How apt a pupil she has proved you will see presently. She is amply 
repaid for all the drudgery she has gone through, and I am more 
than compensated for the long separation. Her taste is perfect, and 
only wanted guidance. There is in fact but one drawback to a most 
felicitous union : 

He stopped short, looked round in order to assure himself that we 
were alone, then added in a low voice :— 

‘She has no sympathy for my art. Sculpture is more than dumb 
and meaningless to her, it is gruesome and repellent—a cold, death- 
in-life—that chills her to the very veins, and even the beauty of 
which is full of awe. Artistic, rather, perhaps I should say, elegant 
in her tastes, she has taken kindly to every other phase of her new 
life but this.’ 

A look of positive trouble came over his face, and with a sudden 
change of voice, as if anxious to be rid of painful thoughts, he said: 
‘ But now let us go to the drawing-room, where Mya awaits us.’ 

Accordingly we ascended the almost palatial staircase, and crossing 
a corridor, from which the mistress of the house had evidently re- 
moved some statuary familiar to me on former occasions, we entered 
the drawing-room. 

I had of course prepared myself to recognise, though not to be 
recognised in my turn; nor was I mistaken. The lady advancing to 
meet me so smilingly was the same I had travelled with on that 
vividly remembered night, but she had naturally then taken no heed 
of the muffled stranger occupying a seat at the other end of the 
carriage. We were formally introduced to each other, and,a few 
minutes later, I led her down to dinner. 

Our conversation—must I admit it of Ellerton’s board ?—was a 
trifle conventional. Ellerton seemed for the first time in his exist- 
ence compelled to talk in a circle; aud, although gay and genial, 
naturally lost much thereby as a talker. Perhaps he would have 
felt just the same necessity of limiting his subjects, had he married 
an Englishwoman exactly half his age. Certainly, on ordinary topics 
—the literature of the day, foreign travel, English scenery—his wife 
could converse as freely, and with as much spirit, as if she had been 
accustomed to such table-talk all her life. 

Whilst we chatted, therefore, lightly and pleasantly, over our 
elegant little dinner, I was observing my hostess with no small in- 
terest and curiosity. In so far as mere beauty went—rich, warm, 
sensuous beauty—needless to say that the woman outshone the child, 
the bride surpassed the girl-fiancée! A certain shy coquetry of 
maidenhood was replaced by an easy aplomb, an almost audacious 
candour even more becoming; whilst a glance told me that in all 
matters of social routine and etiquette she was entire mistress of 
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herself. From her manner as hostess and lady of the house, it was 
hard to believe that she had not been used all her life to the ele- 
gances of an English home, and the society of men and women of 
the world. 

‘Mya!’ Ellerton said, ‘ show Stevens the bracelet I designed for 
you as a wedding gift. I am quite proud of it.’ 

She did not take off the bracelet, but let me see it as it circled 
on her arm, with the fingers of her right hand indicating the fine 
workmanship of the monogram in pearls and diamonds. 

I now noticed for the first time that this lovely lady wanted one 
attraction I have ever been slave to; namely, the white, blue-veined, 
dimpled hand of a well-bred Englishwoman. I felt a positive im- 
patience with these thin, brown—I must even say—tawny fingers ; 
and wished that the incomparable Mya would always wear mittens ! 

No, I could never reconcile myself to a woman without beautiful 
white hands. Ino longer envied my friend Ellerton the wonder- 
fully lovely face ever before him as a picture. 

‘Well?’ he asked, when we retired to his study for a cigar, the 
sound of Mya’s piano reaching us where we sat. ‘ Well?’ 

‘ You have not exaggerated,’ I said warmly; ‘I find her all and 
more than you say.’ 

‘ *She is an exquisite creature and she loves me. What more 
should a man seek in a wife, at least such a man as myself?’ 

He did well to qualify the sentence, for certainly most of us do 
require a little sympathy in this, above all other relations of life. 
But Ellerton’s singularity might well except him from the common 
rule. He perhaps sufficed for himself. I fancied he seemed to 
breathe more freely when we were alone. And he became more 
animated, which was no wonder, seeing that now, for the first time, 
we talked of his art. 

‘To-morrow, ah! I have something to show you to-morrow,’ he 
said archly and joyously. ‘I have achieved a marvellous triumph, 
perhaps for the first time realising, in marble, exactly the conception 
of my brain. How seldom does that happen even to the true artist ?’ 

Much we talked of his work and of this especial piece of work 
in particular, till an imperious little lady in black velvet with gold 
trimmings summoned us to tea. 


III. 


ELLERTON had built himself a superb sculpture gallery as well as a 
studio on the same handsome scale, and next morning we spent several 
hours in there, my friend having much to show me. He had bought 
largely and worked hard since my last visit rather more than a year 
ago. The gallery was enriched with several fine antiques, and the 
studio with some lovely things. 

‘Nothing stimulates artistic creativeness like being in love,’ 
Ellerton said laughingly, and certes I have never known him so 
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prolific in good work. The artist seemed to have flung out his fan- 
eies at random, merely to rid himself of them ; to have glowed under 
a redundance of intellectual force and fancy. Wonderfully beautiful 
things were here, some finished, others mere embryo, a few in the half- 
way stage between the bud and the flower. One group, covered with 
a crimson cloth, stood on a pedestal at the farther end of the studio. 

With his hand on the drapery, Ellerton stood still for a moment 
smiling at my expectancy, glowing beforehand with the consciousness 
of well-earned praise to come. Then, lifting the curtain, he said—I 
fancy his lips trembled with emotion whilst he spoke— 

‘By this, or nothing, I shall beremembered. Here is my title of 
honour.’ ‘ 

I saw before me the oft embodied, beauteous legend of Pygmalion 
and his dream-bride,—but what matter how often such a theme is 
handled by the genuine artist? Here was a conception of warm 
life, passion, and beauty that must live, that must assert itself and its 
author’s claims before all the world. Idle were it to try to describe 
these two figures. The sculptor bending forward to embrace the 
maiden, their faces nearly touching each other, their frames a-tremble 
with the joy of the first as yet untasted kiss. Enough to say that 
the spectator held his breath as he gazed, so intense, so unexpected 
the vision of loveliness before him. It struck me as I gazed, that in 
Pygmalion, the sculptor, unconsciously without doubt, yet unmis- 
takably, had pourtrayed himself, whilst in the figure of the awakened 
girl I could trace only the purest English type of beauty ; and why, 
indeed, should English sculptors seek any other? There are English 
faces, and, though much rarer, English forms as perfect as those re- 
called to us by Greek art ; whilst the artist, instead of giving us a mere 
copy, gives us his own ideal, his own embodiment, thus in reality 
creating for us. 

Ellerton, much pleased with my praises, at length gently drew the 
curtain over the group. 

‘It is strange,’ he said, as we were about to quit the studio, ‘ Mya 
seems to have conceived almost a jealous dislike for this work. I 
suppose because I am so fond of it.’ 

This was said half playfully, yet with a sigh. I observed that he 
went out of his way to avoid allusions to it in the presence of his 
wife. But for this little cloud, however, there seemed the most  per- 
fect understanding between the pair. She had fallen quite easily into 
her place as lady of the house, fulfilling her social duties, and direct- 
ing the servants, as if to ‘the manner born.’ When luncheon was 
over, a neat little pony-carriage was brought to the door, and, with 
a servant at her side, she made her calls, and would drive into 
the neighbouring town to do her shopping. She got all the newest 
books from a subscription library, took up crewel work, painting on 
porcelain, and other fashionable feminine occupations; she studied 
music assiduously, cultivated the acquaintance of all the neighbours 
for miles round, and, in fine, showed an inordinate capacity for amus- 
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ing herself. This must have been a great comfort to a hard-working 
man like Ellerton. 

‘You must positively stay till the end of the week,’ he said to me, 
when we separated after that first luncheon, he to work in his studio, 
I to take a long ramble in the New Forest. 

‘The Pygmalion is now quite finished, and I have invited a few 
friends in the neighbourhood to come and look at it, before it goes 
to the Academy. You have not a single plea to urge by way of 
excuse.’ 

As [had not indeed! A flémewr, alas! by profession, I might. as 
well be in the New Forest just then as anywhere else—anywhere else 
as in the New Forest. Ellerton had ever been, moreover, my most 
delightful friend—he was that to everybody. I had grown deeply 
interested in his Japanese bride. In need of no more urgent persua- 
sion, were any more needed from such a host, I stayed. Mya was in- 
teresting me now from a wholly new point of view. I had begun by 
analysing her beauty; I had next studied her as a curious intellectual 
phenomenon ; I finally set to work as a psychologist to anatomise: her 
character. There were some moral puzzles in it, not least of which 
was that curious aversion to her husband’s art. 

What was the origin of such aversion ? 
stinct, passion, or want of artistic perception ? 

It might well be that this cold, pure sculpture world came as a 
mystery, painful almost as death itself, to a child of voluptuous skies 
and warm, richly-coloured outward existence ; or it might be that she 
saw in this art of which her husband was so thoroughly the master, 
this art to which he was so passionately devoted, something that 
divided her from him only, and, as such, to be distrusted and even 
hated ; or, lastly, it might be that in her, as in many, artistically 
speaking, defective natures, the faculty of appreciating form was wholly 
wanting, thus rendering her quite insensible to the charm of Ellerton’s 
creations. 

Be this as it may, it was quite evident that she made no effort to 
conceal her antipathy, and that every expression of it caused Ellerton 
to wince. In spite of the passionate love on his part, the kittenish 
fondness in hers, a cloud already hovered over them, palpable to 
others. Would it vanish as it had come; would it break over their 
heads? This was the question I asked myself again and again as the 
hours glided by under their pleasant roof. The reception in honour 
of the statues destined for the Royal Academy had been put off for 
a few days, and I was pressed to stay on. There seemed no reason 
for going, so I stayed, every day getting a clearer insight, as I 
thought, into the character of my friend’s wife. 

On the eve of the reception, I strayed into the studio to see the 
effect of Ellerton’s final arrangements. It was one of those pearly 
March twilights, peculiarly beautifying to a sculptor’s workroom. 
The ‘limpid atmosphere lent an ample play of light and shadow to 
the graceful outlines and smooth white surface of the marble, whilst 
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the swift stealing twilight, fading from warm soft violets to cold 
hard greys, soon filled the place with poetic awe and mystery. 

As I lingered in this dream-land, I heard a voice at my elbow 
calling my name, and looking, up, saw the sculptor’s beautiful bride, 
her dusky loveliness heightened by dress of purest white, only the 
sparkle of a diamond here and there relieving its diaphanous folds. 

She approached me where I stood, and having our faces turned 
from it, we rested our elbows on the sill and gazed down the long 
vista peopled with white shadowy forms, standing still boldly out of 
the gathering gloom. 

‘How can you come here? How can you stay here ?’ she asked, 
drawing her white lace shawl round her as if seized with sudden cold. 
‘It is to me a region of phantoms from some spirit-world. They 
hardly live, yet who can call them dead? They are dumb, yet to me 
they all seem possessed of a strange speech.’ 

‘Then,’ I replied with a smile,‘ why do you come here? Why 
do you stay ?’ 

* Because I am fascinated against my will; I feel enticed towards 
this room, above all others in the house, just because it makes me un- 
easy. Do you know?’ she said, turning to me suddenly, ‘I think, 
Mr. Stevens, that my husband and I inhabit two wholly different 
worlds. This is his. It never can be mine. His life, his soul, his 
heart, are here.’ 

She lifted her hand in the direction of the Pygmalion, the stoop- 
ing lover, the upraised maiden, still discernible in the creeping dusk, 
and added— 

‘I may be childish, perhaps whimsical, but these fancies disturb 
my peace and make me wretched. Oh! a sculptor needs no living 
love since his ideal exists in marble.’ 

‘But the artistic ideal is perpetually varying, whilst love lasts a 
lifetime,’ I replied, adding playfully, ‘Take comfort in the thought 
that the statue yonder is to be removed to-morrow, and, unless you 
wish it, need never come under your eyesagain.’ She was silent, as if 
musing on my words, which, however, seemed in no degree to re- 
assure her. 

‘ Are all sculptors thus absorbed in their work ?’ she asked. 

‘ All true artists like Ellerton must be,’ I replied, with emphasis. 
* Were he one shade less devoted to his art, he would not hold the 
high position he now does by virtue of splendid achievements.’ 

‘He is rich. He does not need the money,’ she said, almost as if 
talking to herself. 

‘And were he a bis-millionaire, it would be the same to him as 
to any other man of genius,’ I replied, warmly. ‘ No, Mrs. Ellerton, 
your husband’s intellectual life is indeed here, and proud must you 
feel that it is so.’ 

‘Would nothing wrench him from these pursuits ?’ she asked, the 
words showing me the track of thought she was following. ‘ You 
are, he tells me, his oldest friend. Speak candidly the thought in 
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your mind. Will one phantom after another continue to shut me 
out of my husband’s heart ?’ 


Before I could answer, Ellerton’s voice on the threshold summoned 
us gaily to dinner. 


IV. 


Next morning at breakfast Ellerton handed to his wife a little gilt- 
edged note with a handsome monogram, and said— 

‘ You must look your very best to-day, for among our guests is to 
figure a royal princess.’ 

Then, while she read the missive, he turned to me, adding— 

‘The Princess is staying at Lord ——’s close by, and I 
must of course graciously accept the honour she proposes doing me. 
Well ?’ he asked, glancing at Mya. 

The little lady looked inclined to pout. 

‘The princess comes to see the sculptor’s statues, not his wife,’ 
she said, with disdain ; ‘I need not appear at all.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ Ellerton urged coaxingly; ‘I have set my mind on 
your wearing the peony-coloured brocade dress, with the waist-clasp 
and aigrette of antique gold and rubies. As to your hair, to-day I 
will dress it for you; for no one else can do it so well.’ 

That little speech seemed to make matters smooth, and the 
moment breakfast was over, Mya set to work on her preparations, 
apparently in the highest spirits. I helped her to carry flowers from 
the conservatory for the decoration of the staircase and studio, 
making myself generally useful till luncheon. Immediately after 
Mya disappeared to go through the mysteries of the toilet, and we 
did not meet again till three o’clock, when the guests began to 
arrive. 

There is always an apogee in social gatherings, and one tableau 
out of the shifting groups in Ellerton’s studio that afternoon remains 
photographed on my memory. 

It was towards the close of the reception when the most illustrious 
guests are always sure to arrive; and in this case, the coming of the 
royal princess and her train added the last touch to a scene of unusual 
brilliance. The guests, numbering upwards of thirty, had fallen 
back, now forming a semicircle before the Pygmalion, the princess 
and the sculptor standing a little in advance of the rest, whilst he 
spoke of his work and listened to her praises. 

The magnificence of the ladies’ dresses, all of rich material and 
warm colours as became the season, contrasted strikingly with the 
coldness and purity of the marbles, whilst a blaze of colour even 
more dazzling than that of jewels and brocade was afforded by the 
abundance of hot-house flowers on every side. It was inevitable 
that even Ellerton’s beautiful Japanese bride should undergo momen- 
tary eclipse. Perhaps the handsomest woman in the room, and 
certainly the only one exquisitely dressed, she had nevertheless been 
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compelled like the rest to make way for her husband’s illustrious 
guest—no daughter of England, but of a royal house allied distantly 
with.our own, and herself, betrothed to a foreign nobleman, Italian 
on her mother’s side. 

This young lady, standing by Ellerton, was peculiarly distin- 
guished from the others by the simplicity of her dress, a white felt 
hat with nothing in the shape of ornament but a spray of jewels, and 
a long white fur-lined cashmere cloak, being all that was observable. 
She was tall and graceful, and her pearly complexion, exquisite fair- 
ness, and pure contour, might well commend themselves to a sculptor. 
Ellerton was evidently fascinated by her appearance, and perhaps 
saw, or fancied he saw, as I think everyone did in the room, a certain 
shadowy resemblance to the beautiful statue before her. 

And just as the attitude of the lovers in marble, the bending 
artist, the upraised maiden, was that of eager, passionate expecta- 
tion, so now Ellerton’s face glowed at the lady’s praises, whilst her 
own, uplifted to his, beamed over with sympathetic ardour and 
delight. 

The likeness, fantastic though it might be, was apparent a few 
minutes only. When the semicircle was broken to make way for 
Ellerton and his royal guest, and the brilliant company streamed 
into the hall where tea awaited us, every trace of the illusion had 
vanished. 

Except from the jealous mind of Mya! I noted her flushed 
cheek and the quick uneasy glances she directed towards her husband 
as he still hovered, being in duty bound so to do, by the side of the 
princess. Not that she was any longer eclipsed, for all present 
seemed vying with each other to do homage to their host’s unique 
and fascinating bride. But these observances scarcely seemed to 
gratify her, and, if there was a world of injured feeling in her looks, 
none the less was there abundance of wistfulness. LEllerton all this 
time remained wholly unconscious of his wife’s state of mind. I 
had never seen him gayer or more genial. He was enjoying an 
artistic triumph, prologue of a nobler triumph to come, and his 
flushed cheek, sparkling eye, and beaming smile made him doubly 
gracious and doubly handsome. Seizing an opportunity, I went up 
to Mya’s side and tried to engage her in conversation. Using the 
privilege of her husband's oldest friend, I praised everything—her 
dress, the tea-table, the general arrangements. 

* Will it soon be all over?’ she asked with a look of inexpressible 
ennui; ‘I do not feel at home; I cannot understand the conversation 
of these people and their way of looking at things! To hear them 
talk, one might suppose there was nothing to live for but sculpture 
and painting. Are they only acting a part, or do they really live in 
a world which is not real and tangible ?’ 

This question, by no means an easy one to answer, showed no little 
perspicuity on Mya’s part. Sure enough, to .judge from the conver- 
sation of all present, an outsider might well suppose that the full 
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significance, the real strength and vitality of existence lay here: 
How could I make clear to her the subtle distinction she could not 
see? How could I explain that art is indeed a life and a world in 
itself, most real, most tangible to the true devotee, but a counterpart 
and an addition, not a hollow image substituted for the true one? 
There were true critics, true art-lovers among Ellerton’s visitors, and 
thus it came about that the conversation had been of an unusually 
intense nature. No mere conventional utterances were these, but 
the fervid thoughts of men and women who felt art, and to whom it 
represented the highest and best phase of human intellect. I was 
about to answer, when the young princess with extreme, almost 
affectionate graciousness, moved towards her hostess. 

‘ You must, indeed, be proud of your husband’s great work,’ she 
said, taking her hand and perusing her with curious interest, ‘and 
when it is the admiration of the whole world, you will be prouder 
still!’ 

‘You are very kind, was all Mya said, smiling and bowing, 
nevertheless, as in duty bound. The perfect self-possession and 
almost marble-like coldness of the princess, needless to say, a woman 
of the world, although but twenty-two, contrasted strangely with 
the underlying yet ill-concealed restlessness and fieriness of the 
Japanese beauty. It was plain enough, at least to me, that here only 
a spark was needed to kindle the smouldering ashes into flame. 
Mere outsiders might well take these serpentine wreathings of her 
lissome form, these twitches of the beautiful lips, these side-looks 
and blushes, to mean common shyness and ingenuousness only. 

The princess, fearing to embarrass her hostess further, now took 
leave, and her going was the signal for a general dispersion. The 
rest of the day, as is usually the case after a period of excitement, 
was unusually quict, and we all retired to rest earlier than usual, 
Ellerton declaring himself quite worn out with the hard work of the 
last few weeks. 

‘But the climax rewards me,’ he said gaily, as he caught the 
bedroom candle ; ‘the Pygmalion is sold. It is to adorn a Royal 
Museum in Italy. Could higher praise be awarded to any English 
work of art?’ 

I congratulated him heartily and looked round for Mya, but she 
was gone. 

‘ My wife is sadly tired with the long day’s fatigue. Excuse her 
abrupt departure,’ Ellerton said kindly. Then we bade each other 
good-night and went each on our way. 


V. 


I sLEepr uneasily, troubled, I knew not why, with vague presentiment 

of evil. Ellerton, favourite school comrade and oldest friend, was so 

dear and so very interesting to me—we must love our friends in 
3D2 
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proportion to the interest with which they inspire us—that I could 
not discern a cloud on his horizon without a feeling of pain and 
apprehension. This sunny-tempered, joyous, joy-inspiring nature 
had never yet been harassed by trouble or real personal sorrow. 
Truth to tell, he had been hitherto a spoilt child of fortune, of his 
friends and of the world generally. On this airy, enthusiastic, ever 
buoyant temperament, it seemed unfair to lay the burden of a care. 
He must be happy because he so relished happiness ; and because it 
so well became him. Thus it came about that these fleeting visions 
of trouble in store for Ellerton disturbed me more, perhaps, than any 
personal chagrin of my own would have done. I was made of tougher 
material, and could better bear the stings and buffetings of evil 
fortune. I was, morover, much less given to a romantic expectation 
and visions of unalloyed felicity. What effect a disenchantment 
regarding his marriage would be, I dreaded to contemplate. For 
I saw that a terrible revelation was in store for him. This world of 
art, this life within life, which was his, and never would be hers, 
must estrange husband and wife. Her woman’s jealousy would have 
its way, and it was directed against what was dearer far to him even 
than love and life itself, namely, his art. 

I had seen clearly enough during the past week, and Mya had 
doubtless vaguely discovered too, that by this capricious marriage 
Ellerton had sought rather to adorn and beautify, than to strengthen 
and complete his existence. He sufficed for himself. What he had 
sought in a wife was a toy, brilliant, flawless, unique. How would it 
fare with him when too late he should find out the flaw ? 

It was such thoughts as these that made my dreams feverish and 
the oft-broken hours of sleep seem almost interminable to me. When 
at last the cold, luminous March dawn came, I rose, and throwing on 
a wrapper opened the window ; an inhalation of pure air often acting 
as a sedative. 

My chamber overlooked the eastern side of the pretty little 
domain, a bare sweep of turf, planted with ornamental shrubs, along 
which a narrow path led to a side gate opening on to the high road. 
Beyond slope and shrubs rose a clump of magnificent old trees, and 
between the bare branches could be discerned glimpses of the New 
Forest, one vast panorama, its vast serrated outline recalling moun- 
tain scenery. Just such purple undulations as these, with towering 
summit and deep clefts, greet the traveller in the highlands of the 
Jura and Auvergne. 

In the sharp, silvery light of this bright spring dawn, not a 
feature of the wide landscape was lost, and I was gazing on it in 
admiration, when two small, bending figures suddenly broke its 
wonderful, almost solemn silence and stillness. 

The figures in question were not more than a hundred yards from 
me, that is to say, they were hastening along the narrow path, before 
mentioned, towards the road. It was impossible for me not to recog- 
nise the slight, somewhat conspicuously dressed figures at a glance ; 
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and I do not know why the sight of Mya, abroad at that hour in 
company with her little maid, should have struck me with something 
like dismay. 

The little lady of the house had only been seized with a sudden 
desire to ramble in the New Forest at dawn, and she was subject to 
caprices. This was but in keeping with the rest. 

The pair, moreover, were furnished with baskets—Japanese baskets 
of unusual size—and it occurred to me as a happy solution of this 
enigma, that they were bent on simpling. Mya had set her mind on 
culling some herb of rare excellence with which to make cosmetics, 
or, who knows? some beautifying collyrium for eyes sore with weep- 
ing; or (I allowed my fancy full play) she might be in quest of some 
love-herb, which, carefully decocted, should make whole her husband’s 
heart ? 

Still, I confess, this vagary on the part of my hostess inspired me 
with uneasiness. I longed for breakfast time to bring a solution 
of the mystery, occupying the interval with snatches of sleep and 
vivid dreams ; the picturesque pair scuttling along the garden walk, 
forming the central figure of each. When at last the breakfast-gong 
sounded and I went downstairs, it was to find Ellerton alone. 

‘It seems we must breakfast en garcon,’ he said with an annoyed 
look. ‘Mya hastaken it into her head to go out for a walk, and has 
not yet returned.’ 

I looked at the time-piece on the mantelpiece which pointed to 
nine, and, I suppose, arched my eyebrows, for Ellerton said :— 

‘You could not have heard the garden-gate click at your side of 
the house? I have no idea, myself, at what time they started.’ 

I hesitated for a moment, and then told him what I had seen. 

The expression of annoyance deepened into one of concern. He 
sat down, however, and poured out the coffee for us both, drinking 
his own hastily, and only accompanied by a morsel of bread. 

‘It must be but a caprice,’ he said, deprecatingly, yet with uneasy 
glances down the grand walk, and at the time-piece. ‘A vagary! 
Yet the New Forest is so vast and so intricate that I cannot bear the 
notion of her being there with only the little Hindoo girl. What if 
they should lose their way? or fall in with rough people, and Mya 
has a habit of wearing so many jewels! It was a foolish freak on her 
part ; 

He did not say—‘ I cannot understand it.’ I saw quite well that 
something unpleasant had happened the day before ; that in fact for the 
first time the adoring husband had been ruffled by his lovely bride. 

‘ And I am bidden to lunch at Lord ’s to meet the princess. 
How can I fulfil my engagement unless Mya be back by noon ?’ 

‘ Perhaps their large baskets meant a picnic @ deux?’ I suggested. 
The weather is fine enough to breakfast out of doors in a sheltered 
spot.’ 

‘No,’ he replied, his face growing darker and darker. ‘I fear 
some more serious purpose is at the bottom of this step. We had an 
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unhappy misunderstanding last night, and, would you believe it, 
about a statue?’ I showed no surprise at such a statement. ‘You 
had divined as much?’ he went on. ‘Then you were less blind than 
myself. This child of Nature, for so she has ever remained in spite of 
the conventional gloss my so-called education has imparted, this in- 
comparable ingénue deemed me enamoured of a statue! That ex- 
quisite marble ideal of my fancy became a hateful rival to her, and 
she sees, in my fondness for it, an alienation from herself. And to 
make matters worse, the fanciful theory was heightened yesterday by 
a resemblance she was pleased to find between the marble lady and 
the beautiful princess, our guest. I had but imagined in stone, my 
first, last, andonly love! So she thinks. My wife is such a child 
that I can talk of her as I could not do, were she an ordinary 
woman,’ he added, ‘ and this childishness manifests itself, not at all 
in intellectual things ; she can apply herself—as you have seen—to 
wholly new lines of thought, and acquire quite foreign branches of 
knowledge, with extraordinary ease and rapidity. But she is a child, 
morally speaking, unable in the least degree to measure the conse- 
quences of her own acts, or her relations, as a responsible being, to 
others. And intellectually, though gifted largely with the power 
of perception and memory, she lacks the faculty of appreciating 
the relation of things, the due preparation necessary in balancing 
human affairs. She was disappointed to find that, instead of filling 
my life, she only occupied a subordinate place in it. My devotion to 
the sculptor’s art first took her by surprise, then repelled her. But, 
for heaven’s sake, Stevens, tell me what is to be done. Time is 
going. It must be five hours or more since, according to your show- 
ing, they went away. I am really growing most uneasy.’ 

The only possible thing to be done was to instigate a search in the 
Forest under the pretext that Madame—as she was always called— 
must have gone out for a ramble with her Hindoo attendant and lost 
her way. 

I hurried off, to strike out in one direction, an old man-servant 
was sent out in another. Ellerton was to follow us, taking a third, as 
soon as he had despatched a note of excuse to Lord , and attended 
to other matters in the house of immediate concern. 


VI. 
From Frank Ellerton to Carruthers Stevens. 


* Ir is some months since that March night when, after a long day 
spent in my service, I so roughly, almost brutally, indeed, begged 
you to leave my home. The fact was, something had happened 
which was near maddening me, which, for the time being, did certainly 
deprive me of self-control, and on that account I wanted to be alone. 
I could not bear even my oldest: friend tosee me unmanned. To-day 
for the first time I take anyone into my confidence. I could not do 
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so by word of mouth. I doubt, in fact, whether I shall ever have 
courage to speak of the matter at all; but it is a kind of unburdening 
to write of it freely to you, and of course my letter is for you alone, 
Immediately you had quitted the house that March morning, in 
order to search for the missing Mya and her Hindoo, I sat down and 
penned a hurried note of excuse to Lord B . I then gave one or 
two necessary orders to the servants, and was about to join in the 
search also, when an indefinable longing seized me to take a farewell 
look of my statue before it should be packed for transmission to the 
Academy. I felt as if a glance at the ineffable calm and mutely 
responsive beauty therein embodied would console me for the cruelty 
of the living love I had taken to my heart only to sting. Love is 
cruel, I thought, but art is kind; and art shall henceforth be my 
mistress, my salvation, and my comforter ! 

‘Outside the door I stood for a moment with a sudden thrill of 
joy, and triumphant, foreseeing how the pearly spring light would 
beautify—almost etherealise—the marble, realising my sunniest 
aspirations and ripest experience. I felt. that my work was good, so 
that I had reason to rejoice. 

‘I opened the door, and what was my horror and dismay to find, 
instead of the dream of loveliness with which my whole being was 
full, a torn, maimed, scarred, almost hideous thing! By some mon- 
strous piece of wickedness, and also no little manual dexterity, my 
beautiful statue had been ruined past help. Nothing short of a 
miracle of the olden time could now restore it. 

‘I stood for some minutes contemplating the wreck like one in a 
dream, unable to move an inch or open my lips. 

‘ Then, when I realised the true state of things, all the self-mastery 
went out of me, for a moment, and I believe I burst into tears. 


‘No more of the deed, and only a few words more about the per- 
petrator. I have not taken the world into my confidence with regard 
to either. No one knows why my much-talked-of Pygmalion never 
made its appearance at the Academy. Still less does anyone guess 
what part the sculptor’s wife played in this year’s shortcomings. Mya 
—thus much you may have heard—is living in Paris, and when you 
and other trusted emissaries were searching the New Forest, in bodily 
fear lest she had been murdered for the sake of her jewels, she was 
steaming from Southampton to Havre, bent only on whiling away a 
few days in the French capital till the wrath of her lord and master 
should pass away. She expected, indeed, to have cured me of statue- 
making for evermore, and to have enticed me to Paris, all adoration 
and repentance. I need not say that in these surmises she has been 
entirely out of her reckoning. I make her a sufficient allowance, 
and we are and shall ever remain, in other respects, strangers to 
each other. So much for my Japanese romance. When will you 
run down and see me? The New Forest is just now in full glory. The 
sooner the better, old friend.’—F. E, 

M. BernaM-Epwarpbs. 





Our Winter Srorms. 


LTHOUGH the meteorological instinct belongs to man as well 
as to other animals, the study of meteorology as a science is of 
very recent development, and even yet is by no means cleared from 
some of the prejudices with which ignorance or superstition had 
loaded it. But every day breaks down some old barriers, and we are 
now happily past the time—not so very far distant—when to inquire 
into the origin of a storm was considered impious, because the Great 
Teacher had spoken of it as unknown, and had said of the wind, 
‘Thou canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ It is 
now understood that this, as many other divine sayings, was an 
illustration, peculiar to the age, not an injunction for all time; and 
we feel no scruple or qualm of conscience in investigating the 
causes and beginnings of storms, not only as a study interesting in 
itself, but one which we hope and believe may lead to very real and 
practical results. For our seamen more especially, to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed ; and any advance of science which may give them 
even twenty-four hours’ warning of a coming gale, may save, each 
year, hundreds of lives, and property to be valued only by thousands 
of pounds. If, for instance, timely notice could have been given of 
the storm that raged over Scotland on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of March 
last, and caused such terrible havoc along the east coast, what suffer- 
ing, what loss, might we not have been spared! As yet, however, 
and in the face of so dire a calamity, our efforts are of the most 
puny description. The forecasts of the Meteorological Office, as 
published in London, precede the event by only a few hours, and in 
remote parts of the country may very easily not be heard of till 
many hours after it; whilst the American ‘ warnings,’ to which so 
many of the newspapers give considerable prominence, are scarcely 
deserving of the serious attention which the public is invited to give 
them. It is not that the warnings are not based on sound principles: 
Iam disposed to think that they are. It is rather that the author 
of them, in his determination to keep his method secret, limits him- 
self to a narrow range of observations; and his warnings, calculated 
without a sufficiently extended knowledge of facts, are necessarily 
very imperfect. In a former paper' on this subject I spoke of the 
way in which the problem possibly appears to the American: but he 
issues his statement without knowing what causes are in operation 
to make the storm he has cognisance of, do something very differ- 
ent indeed from what the observations at his disposal lead him to 
predict. 


' Fraser's Magazine, August 1879. 
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An actual comparison of the warnings from America with the 
reports of the actual weather here will at once show this uncertainty. 
I take the record of one month, from the middle of February to the 
middle of March, 1881. 


1. ‘ Times,’ Feb. 16.—A storm of dangerous energy will probably arrive 
on the Norwegian and North British coasts between the 16th and 18th. 

Remarks from Meteorological Office, 16th, 8 p.m.—Very quiet weather 
during the past twenty-four hours. 

17th, 8 p.m.—Scarcely any change. Wind everywhere light or mode- 
rate in force. 

18th, 8 p.m.—Very quiet weather over the whole of the British Isles. 


2. *‘ Times,’ Feb. 22.—A disturbance will arrive on the North British and 
Norwegian coasts between the 21st and 23rd. Another follows quickly ; 
likely to develop dangerous energy. Atlantic very stormy. 

Remarks from Meteorological Office, 21st, 8 p.m.—Weather has under- 
gone very little change. No warnings issued. 

22nd, 8 p.m. —Weather over the United Kingdom cold and quiet 
generally ; fair at Western and Northern stations, gloomy and damp over 
England. No warnings issued. 

23rd, 8 p.m.— Winds moderate everywhere. No warnings issued. 

24th, 8 p.m.—Weather very quiet over the whole of our islands. 


3. ‘ Times,’ Feb. 26.—A disturbance will arrive with increased energy 
on the British and Norwegian coasts between the 28th inst. and March 2. 
Rain, South-east, veering North-west gales. Atlantic stormy. 

Remarks from Meteorological Office, 28th, 8 p.m.—Cold easterly winds, 
light or moderate : low temperature : occasional snow. 

1st, 8 p.m.—Weather fine and bright: warmer: winds light or 
moderate. 

2nd, 8 p.m.—The change in the distribution of pressure which was 
anticipated last evening is now in progress over us. The depression off our 
Western coast is increasing in importance, and the fall of the mercury is 
spreading slowly eastward and south-eastward. Over Scotland, the East of 
England, and the countries to the eastward of the North Sea, the barometer 
still rises, and, as the anticyclone still holds its position over our eastern 
districts, gradients have become steep in the West. Wind moderate to 
strong gale from South-east over the Bay of Biscay, at Scilly, and on West 
coast of Ireland : elsewhere, light breezes only are reported at present. 

3rd, 8 p.m.—Exceedingly unsettled weather has spread from the west- 
ward to all parts of these islands. Southerly and south-easterly winds are 
now blowing strongly, or with the force of a gale in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Report from Dundee, March 6.—No such storm as has prevailed in 
Scotland during the last three days has been experienced probably within 
thecentury. For about seventy hours snow has fallen without intermission ; 
and being driven by a south-easterly gale, locomotion, even in the streets of 
large towns, has been well-nigh suspended. 

“Ibid. March 7.-—Details are just being received of the terrible havoc 
wrought on the North-east coast of Scotland on Friday (4), Saturday (5), 
and Sunday (6). It appears that at least forty vessels have been wrecked 
on the Forfar, Kincardine, and Aberdeenshire coasts ; and that nearly 200 
lives have been lost. 
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4. ‘ Times,’ March 5.—A disturbance likely to develop dangerous 
energy will arrive on the British, French, and Norwegian coasts between 
the 6th and 8th. Atlantic very stormy. 

Remarks from Meteorological Office, 6th, 8 p.m.—Over a large part of 
these islands the weather since our last report has undergone considerable 
improvement, but in the extreme North the gale has continued with un- 
abated violence, and the snow has been heavier and drifted to a greater 
depth than at any other time this season. A severe south-easterly gale in 
North-east of Scotland. On all our other coasts the wind is light to fresh. 

7th, 8 p.m.—Entire cessation of south-easterly gale and snow in the 
North-east. 

[Report from Dundee.—Weather in the North of Scotland has remained 
calm since Sunday (6th) morning. | 

8th, 8 p.m.—Weather, though quieter than of late, has been far from 
settled, and there are not wanting indications that more rough weather is 
near at hand. 


oth, 8 p.m.—Unsettled generally : rough, squally, showery. 


5. ‘ Times, March 10.—A disturbance likely to develop dangerous 
energy will arrive on British and French, affecting Norwegian, coasts, be- 
tween the roth and 12th. 

Remarks from Meteorological Office, 10th, 8 p.m.—Weather much 
quieter than for long time past. Such abnormally mild weather at this 
season of the year is not usually a favourable sign ; but at present there is 
no definite indication of any new depression approaching our coasts. 

11th, 8 p.m.—Weather over the United Kingdom fine generally : stron 
north-westerly and westerly breezes in more northern districts : moderate 
or light westerly and south-westerly breezes elsewhere. 

13th, 8 p.m.—The spell of mild quiet weather recently experienced over 
the United Kingdom has come to an abrupt termination on our western 
and northern coasts to-day ; and there is reason to fear that the rough un- 
settled weather will soon extend to our other districts also. 

14th, 8 pm.—A very sudden and’ complete reversal of the conditions 
prevailing last night has taken place in the general distribution of pressure 
over these islands and their neighbourhood. At Holyhead and Scilly, wind 


fresh ; elsewhere, light or moderate. Cone hoisted yesterday, lowered this 
morning. 


At the risk of being tedious, I have given this full comparison of 
prediction and event for the month previous to the day of my writing, 
the general character of whose weather is still fresh in our memory. 
We have had a number of ideal spring days, abnormally fine and 
warm ; we have had also days of extreme severity; and in Scotland, 
a gale and snow-storm quite beyond the experience of home-keeping 
men of this generation ; but as far as the predictions, four in number, 
are concerned, no break-down could be more complete : almost summer 
weather has answered to the dangerous storms prognosticated; and 
of the really bad weather which we have had, no hint has been given. 
Other comparisons that I have made show results scarcely more 
favourable. Through an average winter our gales follow each other 
so quickly, that in predicting one, with a range of three days, once a 
week, the prediction must come right sometimes: if dictated by 
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blind chance, it would probably come right oftener than it does; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that whatever may be the theoretical 
value of these warnings, they are practically worthless. 

We are too much in the dark as to what is really done, to commit 
ourselves to any very positive suggestions as to what might be done 
as a remedy; but I do not see why a qualified agent of the Meteoro- 
logical ‘Office should not send home, from Halifax or New York, such 
intelligence as we believe is now collected by the agent of the ‘ New 
York Herald.’ If this is possible, the whole thing is a mere question 
of money, which the Meteorological Office, with a very narrow grant, 
is in no position to resolve. But it might be resolved, either by the 
Board of Trade on the part of the Government and the nation at 
large, or by Lloyd’s on the part of the shipping interest. If either 
of these saw fit to furnish the means, much might possibly be done. 
And the expenditure would not be large. It is not too much for a 
private individual to pay for what is merely a clever advertisement ; 
it ought not to be too much for the Government of a great maritime 
nation, or for the richest commercial company in the world, to pay 
towards insuring the lives of its seamen or the safety of its ships. 

There may however be objections with which Iam unacquainted ; 
and instead of arguing, with very insufficient data, on a matter of 
policy or finance, it will be more interesting to set forth the condi- 
tions of the meteorological problem, for which a solution has to be 
sought, and of which the solution, even if only partial, would have a 
very definite value. 

It may be accepted as a general axiom in the Law of Storms as 
affecting our coasts that they come to us from the west. Short- 
lived though extremely dangerous and sometimes disastrous squalls 
may travel in a very different direction ; that of the 24th March, 1878, 
which will ever be so sadly remembered as the ‘ Eurydice’ squall, 
was of this class; it formed on the borders of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, and travelled almost due south, moving over the length 
of England in about seven hours. Such squalls, however, are of a 
totally different character from what we ordinarily understand as 
storms, which last for a considerable time, and are of great, often of 
very great, extent, throughout which the barometer shows more or 
less disturbance, the atmospheric pressure being lowest in the centre. 
This central area is known in meteorology as ‘ an area of barometric 
depression,’ or more simply as a ‘ depression.’ 

That these depressions come to us from the west is a rule which 
is almost without an exception to prove it: but the questions of 
where they come from, what first forms them, or why they travel 
towards the east, have been much discussed and are indeed still very 
far from being fully or satisfactorily answered. It appears from the 
examination of a great number of instances that they are abundantly 
formed in the immediate neighbourhood of the Banks of Newfound- 
land, either by reason of the sudden condensation of some of the 
vapour attendant on the Gulf Stream, when it comes in contact with 
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the colder air of the current out of the Arctic; or by reason of the 
clashing of two different winds, the intrusion of a wind from the 
north, down Davis Strait or the east coast of Greenland, into the 
prevailing westerly or south-westerly wind of the more temperate 
latitudes. Either of these causes singly might produce a whirling 
wind and a low barometer: and a concurrence of the two would 
doubtless intensify the effect. But though the depressions which 
come to Europe cannot be distinctly traced farther back than New- 
foundland, it is by no means clear that they do not frequently form 
out of other depressions which come there either from the south, 
along the line of the Gulf Stream, or from the west, after passing 
over the United States. The earlier investigators of the circular 
theory of storms were disposed to believe that somewhere to the east 
of the West Indian islands was the birthplace of all storms of the 
Atlantic ; and that after raging through the islands, they ran up the 
coast of America, turning to the eastward, and so crossing over to 
Europe. The almanac gives a simple refutation to this idea. The 
hurricanes of the West Indies are, practically speaking, confined to 
the late summer: August and September are especially known as the 
‘hurricane months;’ and a nautical proverb, as old, it may be, as 
the days of Hawkins or Drake, has embodied the experience of 
navigators :— 

July—Stand by ! 

August—Look out you must! 

September—Remember ! 

October—All over. 


During the rest of the year hurricanes are unknown, the occasional 
though very exceptional disturbances at other seasons being slight 
indeed in comparison with the hurricanes of the hurricane months. 
Very different from this is the case in temperate Europe. There the 
stormy season is the winter: December and January are more espe- 
cially the stormy months; and but few storms of a serious character 
occur before the middle of October, or after the middle of March, 
though the equinoxes and the ‘ borrowing days’ have an evil repute 
in the popular fancy. But the tropical hurricane travels at the rate 
of from ten to twenty miles an hour, or say from 200 to 500 miles 
in the day; and its longest possible time of passing from the Antilles 
to our coasts could not exceed three weeks. Any direct connection 
between the West Indian hurricanes and the European winter storms 
may therefore be very positively denied ; though it is possible enough 
that, in summer or autumn, a storm passing up the American 
coast may occasion a disturbance of the air near Newfoundland, 
and lead to the formation of a new depression, which may cross the 
Atlantic and bring with it nasty weather even to our own shores: 
and it is equally possible that the minor tropical disturbances of the 
winter months may, in the same way, be the inciting cause of others 
near Newfoundland, and give the first impulse to our more violent 
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storms. Still no exact observations establish any clear connection be- 
tween any of the West Indian storms and those of our own coast. 

The question of the storms that traverse the continent of North 
America is much more complex. That these are frequently and very 
directly related to the storms that cross the Atlantic would seem to 
be tolerably certain; but the degree of their relationship is not, I 
think, so close as has been often supposed. I know of no single 
instance in which a storm has been distinctly traced all the way from 
America to Europe; for though the contrary has been stated dog- 
matically enough, the statement is based either on very imperfect 
observations, or on a more elastic use of language than is consistent 
with scientific reports. For a depression leaving the American coast 
to excite disturbance and give rise to a new depression into which it 
is absorbed, is, to my mind, not quite the same thing as for it to 
traverse the Atlantic ; and still less so, if the new depression is inde- 
pendent of, or not clearly attributable to the first. But some 
meteorologists, even of the highest repute, have seemed to accept a 
mere agreement in point of time as sufficient evidence of the identity 
of two storms, one on the coast of America, one on the coast of 
Europe; and Professor Loomis, of Yale College, repeatedly speaks of 
a depression as still the same, after it has undergone half a dozen 
different transformations, and has been several times merged into 
others. In his more recent writings he considers that about eighteen 
depressions in the course of a year may be traced across the Atlantic, 
from shore to shore; but as he gives details of some of the most 
marked examples of these, we are fortunately able to gauge the exact 
sense in which he uses the words. , 

One instance, in itself extremely curious, will put this in a 
clearer light, and illustrate the difference to which I refer. The par- 
ticular depression, however, was not strictly American : as to whence it 
came, or how it was formed, we have absolutely no information ; it was 
first observed to the south of Greenland on December 30, 1874. After 
remaining nearly stationary for two days it moved away to the east- 
ward at the rate of about 400 miles a day, and by January 3, 1875, had 
made good about 1,200 miles, bringing it to the meridian of 15° west 
longitude. It was now being followed by another depression, with an 
atmospheric ridge of high barometer between them; but during the 
4th this ridge gave way, and the first depression was absorbed by the 
second. In Mr. Loomis’s own words, ‘ the two low areas had blended 
into a single low area, and the centre of least pressure was thereby 
transferred about 400 miles westward;’ and this he shows on his 
map as a backward movement of the first depression, as though in 
fact it turned round and ran 400 miles in a westerly direction. The 
same kind of thing was repeated again and again; on January 10 
there was, as before, another depression to the west; and on the 
11th ‘the two areas coalesced, and the resulting centre of least de- 
pression was thereby carried 650 miles westward.’ On the 15th a 
similar jump was made to the northward; with the general result, as 
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stated by Mr. Loomis, that ‘on the 18th the centre of the storm 
was only 900 miles eastward of its position on December 30, and it 
was 200 miles westward of its position on January 3.’ All which is 
shown on the map by a single track twisted into a figure that can 
only be adequately compared to a tangle in a skein of silk. 

After the 18th the depression moved rapidly to the eastward, and 
on the 20th struck the coast of Ireland ; after which, still eccentric 
in its course, it turned rather to the southward, and passed over the 
south of England. But in fact the weather throughout was of un- 
usual violence. In England severe gales succeeded each other with 
scarcely a breach of continuity ; seaward, the barometer attained its 
greatest depression on the 12th, when, according to Mr. Loomis, 
‘the area of low pressure stretched entirely across the Atlantic Ocean, 
including the whole of Newfoundland on the west and the whole of 
Great Britain on the east, extending southward to latitude 32°, and 
northward beyond latitude 70°.’ ‘The entire period of twenty days 
was characterised by winds of hurricane violence on the western side 
of the low centre, attended by extensive precipitation, which on the 
western side consisted chiefly of snow and sleet, with very low tem- 
perature, the thermometer on the American coast remaining much of 
the time near zero of Fahrenheit, and at stations but little removed 
from the coast sinking more than 20° below zero.’ The whole cha~ 
racter of this depression or series of depressions is peculiar; but the 
same kind of absorption to which it was subjected is described as 
having happened to many others of the average eighteen; ‘they 
appeared to be pushed westward by blending with storms of a subse- 
quent date.’ 

Of course, when details such as these I have referred to are clearly 
stated, there can be no misconception of the meaning ; and Professor 
Loomis has taken every care to leave no room for any misconception. 
But when the result of the investigation is loosely quoted as ‘ tracing 
the storm from the coast of the United States across the Atlantic,’ 
and the somewhat special meaning of ‘ tracing the storm,’ with all 
its back turns, and absorptions, and coalescing with other depressions, 
is left where Loomis wrote it, in a series of papers, which—from their 
exact analysis and their numerous pages of tables—are more likely 
to deter than attract anyone except a professed student of the science, 
the casual reader would be apt to carry away a very false idea of the 
opinion which Mr. Loomis has really expressed. But what that 
opinion amounts to is this: that of the eighteen storms which, on a 
yearly average, can be traced—in his sense of the word—from the 
coast of the United States across the Atlantic, nearly all pursue a 
course north of east, and pass considerably to the north of Scotland ; 
though perhaps two may cross the meridian of Paris with their centre 
as far south as the latitude of Berwick-on-Tweed. Since they pass so 
far to the north, they seldom, he shows, bring strong winds to the 
English coast; and from a comparison of numerous observations, he 
concludes ‘that when a centre of low pressure leaves the coast of the 
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United States, the probability that it will pass over any part of 
England is only one in nine; the probability that it will rise to a 
gale anywhere near the English coast is only one in six; and the 


probability that it will give rise to a very fresh breeze is one in two.’ 
To which he adds :— 


One of the most noticeable circumstances connected with Atlantic storms 
is their slow rate of progress. This is due partly to the erratic course of 
the centre of the low area, and partly to the frequent blending of two low 
areas into one; whence it generally results that the most eastern centre 
appears to be pushed backward toward the west. ... Aside from this 
cause of detention, there seems in the Atlantic Ocean to be a special cause 
which frequently holds storms nearly stationary in position from day to 
day ; and this cause is probably the abundance of warm vapour rising from 
the Gulf Stream, in close proximity to the cold dry air from the neighbour- 
ing coast of North America. Hence we see that when American storms 
are predicted to appear upon the European coast, and it is assumed that 
they will cross the ocean at the same rate as they have crossed the United 
States, such predictions will seldom be verified.” 


I have preferred leaving this conclusion on the basis on which 
it is put by Professor Loomis ; for there are some Americans who would 
consider an Englishman’s attempt to show that European storms 
have rarely if ever an American origin, as another instance of the 
Britisher’s hatred of American institutions—a charge to which the 
distinguished Professor of Natural Philosophy in Yale College cannot 
be amenable. 

From our point of view, then, all the storms which come to 
Europe across the Atlantic are first distinctly formed: to the south- 
ward or eastward of Newfoundland; and their connection with West 
Indian hurricanes, or with the storms of the United States, consists 
only in their being sometimes, or perhaps even frequently, caused by 
the atmospheric disturbance to which these give rise. But even with 
this limitation the American storms have a very personal interest to 
ourselves, which renders an inquiry into their origin and habits 
germane to the subject now before us. For exact information as to 
these, we must still depend very much on the labours of Professor 
Loomis, who, after examining a vast number of instances of high 
winds reported from the observing stations which are scattered broad- 
cast all over the States, concludes that the winter half of the year— 
from November to April—includes more than five-sixths of all the 
violent winds; and that during this season, their average force is 
about one-fourth greater than it is in summer.? It would seem, then, 
that the storms of the United States, in respect both of frequency and 
force, belong to the winter as distinctly as do those of Western 
Europe. 


The direction of the wind is generally from some northern quarter; 


2 American Journal of Science and Arts, January 1879. 
* Ibid. January 1878. 
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in about sixty per cent. of the cases examined, it was from between 
north-west and north-east, or within the limits of one-fourth of the 
compass-rose: if the wind blew indifferently from all quarters, we 
should only have 25 per cent. within these limits. North of the 
United States, this northerly direction is still more frequent: at 
Toronto, for instance, the north wind, whether light or strong, blows 
most persistently ; and even within the territory of the United States, 
the preponderance is very much larger west of the meridian of 94°: 
where the percentage of violent northerly winds would seem to rise to 
80. The violence, too, is here much greater than further east; and 
we may quite accept Professor Loomis’s opinion that a large pro- 
portion of the American storms is generated in the strip of country 
between the Rocky Mountains and the meridian of 94°. As they 
travel eastward from thence, the wind appears to lose part of its 
force, but to regain it again near the coast. 

From amidst a vast mass of statistics, then, these facts stand out 
—that by far the greater number of violent winds in the States blow 
in winter ; they first appear in the immediate vicinity of the Rocky 
Mountains; they blow from the north; sweep the whole breadth of 
the States: and are especially marked at Indianola‘ on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

To what, then, are these facts to be attributed? Professor 
Loomis lays the blame on an area of high pressure formed in Dakota. 
Meteorologists are too apt to speak of a high pressure or a low 
pressure as an ultimate cause, and of the barometer as a thing whose 
chief functions, as Mr. Weller thought of the funds, are to go up and 
down in the City. What causes this alleged high pressure in Dacota, 
or further north? Professor Loomis offers no direct suggestion, but 
appears to think it may be the cold; he seems also to consider that 
the dryness of the air over the prairies increases the effect of the 
high pressure to the north. Cold air is heavy, so also is dry air: 
whilst the air over the Gulf of Mexico is warm and moist, and there- 
fore relatively light. But weight is not necessarily elastic force. 
Steam in the boiler of a locomotive is warm and moist, and certainly 
light ; but if it was let loose on the cistern of a barometer it would 
give a rather startling result. That the cold dry air of the north 
may press in towards the warm moist air of the south is possible: 
but the difference, as a mere difference of weight, is not enough to 
account for the observed effect. 

High pressure or low pressure does not form without some cause ; 
and that cause is either mechanical, as the motion of the air itself; 
or physical, as some change in the condition of the air. I believe 
that in a very large number of cases the cause is mechanical ; that 
the motion of air towards a confined space gives rise to a high pres- 
sure ; or that motion from a confined space gives rise to a low pres- 


4 Indianola is not marked in the Royal Atlas: it is on the coast, a short distance 
to the south-west of Galveston. 
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sure: and in the present instance, that the effect is mainly due to 
the great westerly winds of the temperate zone. I am not now con- 
cerned with what causes these winds: they are, at any rate, great 
geographical facts, independent of all mere local conditions. Durin 
the winter months they rule over the Atlantic, north of the parallel 
of 25°,and have their greatest force between the latitudes of 40° and 
45°, where, indeed, they are familiarly known to seamen as the 
‘Roaring Forties.’ With still greater force they rage far overhead, 
tearing the summits of the Rocky Mountains to pieces, weathering 
them to an extreme degree, and showing out of 363 gales registered 
at Pike’s Peak in the course of fifteen months, 312 from between 
north-west and south-west, the rest being from north or south. I 
believe that these westerly winds of the Atlantic drag the air away 
from the base of the Rocky Mountains; that these westerly winds 
of the upper regions of the atmosphere draw it up and carry it 
off ; that both tend, with greater or less effect, to produce, mechani- 
cally, a low pressure on the east side of the mountains ; and into this 
partial vacuum the air streams from the nearest available supply : 
sometimes descending, icy-cold, from the snowclad mountains to the 
westward ; sometimes as a cold blast from the north, raging across 
the States. I believe that this view is sufficiently supported by 
many of the detailed statistics which Professor Loomis has grouped 
together ; but to enter on any discussion of these would be here out 
of place. That however these northerly gales are no mere aspiration 
to the Gulf of Mexico is clear from the fact that they blow right 
across the Gulf, and are felt strongly on the opposite coast of Central 
America, occasionally even on the other side of the isthmus; cross- 
ing over the low land at the head of the Gulf of Tehuantepec, or 
elsewhere, and stretching out into the Pacific as dangerous squalls, 
known as Tehuantepecers, Papagayos, or by other local names, 

It might, however, fairly be argued that though a cause such as 
I have just described may possibly be the origin of the Northers of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Spanish Main, it has little to do with 
the areas of depression which traverse the States in an easterly direc- 
tion, and pass off into the Atlantic. But the intrusion of one body 
of air into another always tends to make a whirl; and not of air only: 
the same‘ thing may be noticed in any river where a side stream 
breaks into it. And I may here call attention to the familiarly 
known but always curious fact, that two measures of any fluid, at 
different temperatures, will not readily mix. This is shown experi- 
mentally, in every kitchen, half a dozen times in a day: when a cold 
liquid is added to a hot, the two require to be well and carefully 
stirred together to make them mix: they will not do so of them- 
selves. So also if the two bodies of fluid have different densities, or 
are in different conditions of rest or motion—as may be observed 
wherever a stream of water runs into a pond, a river into a lake, or 
in’a still more exaggerated manner where a river runs into the sea— 
the two remain distinct for a long time, and mix very gradually. 

No. 618 (x0. cxxxvi. x. 8. ) 35 
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Familiar, homely instances of this will occur to everyone: geogra- 
phical instances on the largest scale might be named by the dozen: 
the discoloration and freshness of the water far to seaward of the 
mouths of the Amazon, Orinoco, Congo, or Plata; the cold wall of 
the Gulf Stream ; the interdigitation between the warm and cold 
currents to the east of Newfoundland, or to the east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are but a few of the tritest examples of the fact to which 
I refer. 

As it is with stock in the kitchen, or water in the sea, so it is also 
with two bodies of air under different conditions. The cold, dry 
air from the mountains or the north, and the relatively warm, moist 
air of the southern plains will not mix: there is, on the contrary, 
between them, rather a certain degree of repulsion: and thus, whilst 
the one streams towards the south, we can conceive the other separating 
itself from it towards the east, and thus leaving between the two a 
partial vacuum. Towards this, the north wind turns: it curls back 
on itself, forming a left-handed whirl, that is, one in a direction con- 
trary to the motion of the hands of a watch, and this whirl, breaking 
off from its cognate air, drifts eastward in the great east-going 
stream. But that such a whirl, however formed, draws into it the 
surrounding air is the ordinary rule: the centrifugal force drives the 
air outwards at the top, to form a high pressure in the far distance ; 
the central vacuum sucks air in at the bottom, to ascend, and in 
ascending to have its vapour condensed in the form of that heavy 
rain so frequently a concomitant of barometric depressions. I can- 
not say positively that what I have here described is exactly what 
takes place: in the way of every explanation there are great difficul- 
ties ; in the way of this, as of every other that has been proposed ; 
but on the whole, I think they are fewer, and those of less import- 
ance. The fact probably is that every explanation, every theory not 
palpably absurd, has in it a certain modicum of truth: none is ab- 
solutely and entirely wrong ; none is in itself all-sufficient : and thus 
the true solution of this as of many other meteorological problems is 
lost, for the present, in what seems a confused jumble of conflicting 
ideas. 

There is, however, one peculiarity of the air on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains as to which there is scarcely any difference of 
opinion. It is extremely dry ; and its dryness is, beyond question, due 
to a great deal of it having come over the mountains, on the summits 
of which its vapour has been deposited, either as rain or snow. Such 
air is by no means necessarily cold. In winter, indeed, it is un- 
doubtedly chilled by the extremely low temperature on the mountain 
tops; and, as it descends, brings with it that intense cold, which, 
from time to time, suddenly appears with disastrous consequences, in 
Texas or others of the south-western States: but in milder seasons, 
the mountain tops, whilst sufficiently cold to extract the vapour from 
the air which passes over them, are not so cold as to overcome the 
so-called latent heat which the condensation of the vapour sets free. 
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The effect in North America is the same as in Switzerland,® in New 
Zealand, in Norway, and other mountain countries; the air descends, 
hot, dry, and scorching, and by drinking up moisture from all objects 
with which it comes in contact, renders them excessively inflammable, 
and thus permits those wide-spreading fires the stories of which, as 
they sweep over the prairies, are familiar even to our boyhood ; which 
in fact, as is now sufficiently established, by preventing, or rather 
by persistently destroying, the growth of trees, is the direct cause of 
the prairies themselves ; and of which one of the best-known modern 
instances was the burning of Chicago on October 8th and oth, 1871. 
Except, however, as marking the very great difference between 
the air immediately under the mountains, and the body of air drawn 
from the Gulf of Mexico, which blows over the States, this peculiar 
dryness has no very close connection with the origin of the storms; 
and indeed that difference is sufficiently well accentuated, as between 
the warm moist air lying over the States, and the cold blast which 
streams in from the north, and to which, more especially, I would 
attribute the origin of a very large proportion of the winter storms 
of the United States. So considered, between the first beginnings of 
these, formed near the Rocky Mountains, and those of the Atlantic, 
formed near Newfoundland, there is a very close resemblance. The 
mountain range on shore plays the same part as the coast line on the 
sea; it serves as a barrier, as a line from which the west winds draw 
away the air, so as to cause a partial vacuum, and more especially 
during the winter season when the west winds blow with a great 
though irregular violence. That the depressions, once formed, 
travel towards the east; that they break up, reform, absorb or are 
absorbed by others, has already been said. Some eventually pass 
across Scotland; more keep still farther north, and make the coast of 
Norway ; comparatively few have the track of their centres south of 
the English border. But what causes their onward march, or what 
determines their exact track? These are disputed points. I am, 
myself, convinced that they drift down the prevailing wind, like 
eddies in a stream; but others, men like Professor Loomis, Professor 
Mohn, or Mr. Clement Ley, who have devoted much time to these 
investigations, think that they are rather drawn on by the con- 
densation in front, or driven on by the increased pressure behind; 
that in fact they move on in a ghostly whirl, as though chanting— 


I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 


However this may be, it is quite certain that the high pressure 
which constantly lies in mid-Atlantic—a sort of atmospheric Sar- 
gasso—exercises a guiding influence on their track; and that an 


5 Such a wind is known in meteorology by its Swiss name, the Féhn. 
3E2 
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accidental high pressure over Scandinavia occasionally defleets them 
in a curious manner. Other similar agencies there may be, there 
often are; and whatever may be observed as to the precursors and 
origin of a storm in the States, and on the western side of the 
Atlantic, the minute detail of these conditions cannot possibly be 
known in America at the time any warning has to be sent; but with- 


out it no forecast can have an exact basis, no warning can be worth 
even the price of the telegram. 


J. K. Lacenton. 
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CoNSOLATIONS. 


Joys like winged dreams fly fast : 
Why should sadness longer last! —FLETCHER. 


HAVE heard of a man who took to drinking because when he 

recovered from diphtheria he found his wife and two children 
had died of it. He was hardly to blame. An intense depression 
attends the first days of convalescence from this illness, and if there 
is at the same time any real cause of mental anxiety or distress, a 
state of mind is produced hardly distinguishable from melancholy 
madness, except by its cause and duration. I had been disabled, at 
an unfortunate time, by a bad attack of diphtheria, and the inevitable 
feeling of depression was aggravated by the fact that the scientific 
expedition to which I was attached had sailed without me, a friendly 
rival filling my vacant place, and a family upon whom I had been 
particularly anxious to call before starting on the expedition had left 
London during my illness, probably without hearing of it, so that 
they were free to imagine I had started for a two years’ absence 
without even the bare formality of leave-taking. They were travel- 
ling abroad, I knew not where, and, besides, I had no colourable ex- 
cuse for writing to explain a neglect they had not perhaps observed. 

Physical weakness and mental despondency reacted on each other, 
and a more melancholy convalescent seldom accepted the hospitality 
which a friend’s kindness offered on his little island kingdom. The 
day after arrival was cold and cloudy, I was exhausted with a long 
journey, and, glancing carelessly at the ungenial sky, I thought the 
prescription of ‘change of scene’ a shallow device of the doctors for 
sending their patients to suffer out of sight and earshot. The morn- 
ing after was grey too, but neither cold nor wet, and towards eleven 
o’clock, with the sense of discharging a laborious duty, I started for 
my first short walk. I remember walking along a solitary lane, and 
noticing the ruts and grass along the footpath, and feeling dimly 
injured, as if it wasn’t worth a long voyage to see only that. But, in 
fact, the eyes of my mind and body were closed from simple feeble- 
ness: I had no vivid consciousness of despair, only a passive sense 
of being ‘ used up’ too completely for either remedy or revolt. 

I did not see that the clouds were breaking, and that a clear 
space of blue sky was showing on the horizon. I was tired with my 
few minutes’ walk, and thought I would just struggle to the shore 
for a moment before struggling back to idle sulkiness upon the couch 
indoors. A tolerably easy zigzag path led down to the beach. I 
noticed a spider's web on the bramble that caught my ulster, and 
once, when my foot slipped, in catching the rock to steady myself, I 
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nearly put my hand upon an ugly slimy slug. I carried an extra 
scarf for prudence, and even that grasshopper was a burden to my 
feeble limbs. I had fallen an umresisting victim to the peculiar 
peevishness which succeeds acute disease, and if any organism higher 
than the slug had come in my way, it would have found me villain- 
ously cross. 

On reaching the bottom my temper was not improved by the first 
few steps over the raised beach of large rounded pebbles upon which, 
even in health, one may stagger a little uncomfortably; as in the 
lane, I had been looking straight before me, with unobservant eye 
and consciousness turned inwards, but it was a relief to reach a foot- 
ing of fine firm shingle and sand, and with this encouragement I 
looked up. I was startled; it seemed as if I had been asleep and 
‘woke with a start. 

I don’t know what else was in sight, but this is what I saw. The 
inner arch of a sea-green wave was coming towards me, and the sun 
shone through the green. It was such a shock as if an angel had 
touched blind eyes and scales fell off, making revelation of light and 
colour— light and colour the like of which I had never felt the sight 
of before. There was a crest of sunlit foam upon the coming wave, 
but it was the soft, luminous emerald of the approaching arch that 
thrilled me with something like the sweet wonder of first love, and I 
did not want to see anything butthat. The wave broke, and I stood 
still with childish impatience to see if the next wave would repeat 
the delightful line and hue. A moment of anxious suspense, and 
then a longer, straight level line of wave lifted its head behind the 
surf, tossed its snowy curls, and swept majestically on one side the 
scrappy relics of its predecessor's end; then, as it came nearer, all 
along the line there was this wondrous curve of coloured sunlight, 
softer than a clear emerald, fuller than the green of a sunset sky, 
more lasting than the opal’s flash; its beauty possessed me. I forgot 
everything but the present moment and the wave. Just where I 
was, in the middle of the beach, I sat down. Life had come back to 
me already, for all my soul was eager expectancy and hope. What 
would become of me if I never saw this magic arch of light again? 
I could wait for its return a minute, half a minute—surely it would 
come! My pulse beat again with the hopes and fears of life. 

Time measured itself by waves, not moments. The tide does not 
go on rising evenly; after a succession of fine, perfectly formed, 
proudly crested waves, the sea takes breath, and tiny rollers follow 
upon each other’s heels, not one of which has might to wave away 
into its own volume the foaming débris of the last. Sometimes a 
big wave had its inrush spoilt by the back draught of a still mightier 
forerunner, and then all was seething foam, and I lost sight of my 
sea-green arch. Was it in such caves that the sea fairies play, and 
was it only now and then by favouring chance that mortal eyes could. 
catch glimpses of the hidden archway through? Somehow, as the 
spot one gazes on grows large, when one sees nothing outside this 
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spot, one’s mind perhaps guesses that it must be as large as all the 
many things we are wont to see at oncetogether. So this green arch 
seemed to swell mountainously, and I could have believed the call if 
some mermaiden’s hand had beckoned me near, as to the hall-door of 
the ocean palaces. But there was compensation, even when the foam 
veiled the opening gates of this unknown world, for the big waves 
that were all foam played with the wind, and the sun played with 
the waves’ plaything, and the spray rose in showers that glittered 
like dewdrops, and once a tiny foam-bow laughed at me, mocking 
slily—Will you not watch and wait for me? But I was too wise; 
like a child who has found the right playfellow and a game to its 
mind, I was happy with the sea, and whoever had wished to read my 
thoughts must have watched a happy child with no room in its 
thoughts but for the grave prayer to a big playfellow, ‘Do it again, 
please.’ Again and again the waves rose and fell; slowly and 
cautiously, like an army with scouts, the waves drew nearer, feeling 
their way, and again and again the wonderful arch of green came like 
music on my troubled mind—if indeed I had a mind, and not rather 
within the throbbing temples— 


That ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates transcending these 
Far other worlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 


Time and trouble were no more, and when at last the waves were 
already washing the shingle at my very feet, and I rose reluctantly to 
leave the enchanted spot, I found to my amaze that hours had passed. 

Crawling home was another affair, but as I sank on to the sofa to 
rest out the day, instead of the morning's sulkiness, it was with a 
half-smile I thought to myself, perhaps I am going to get well after 
all! and I went to sleep at night with less than a resolution, a dumb 
perception that, of course, as soon as the sun was out to-morrow I 
would go back to the shore and look for my wave again. I have seen 
the sea break often since, and I watch with the double pleasure of 
association for the tender lights that shine too rarely through the 
transparent curving waters, but I have never seen again one wave 
quite like that first, and I have never felt again at the sight quite 
the same thrill of startled pleasure as on this morning when the 
glory of the waters called me back to hope and new sympathy with 
the world’s Te Dewm. 

The next day I had no thought but to renew the once tasted 
delight, but I slept well and was ready to start a little earlier in the 
day. The sun was fully out, but an hour sooner in the day makes 
half a tide’s difference to the beach, and I felt like one whose lover 
has broken tryst when on reaching the halting-place of yesterday the 
sea appeared a long stone’s throw off, and there were no breaking 
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waves. Still one must take one’s friends as we find them, and I 
could forgive something to my playfellow; besides, the sands were 
smooth and dry, the sky was of the softest deep blue, cloudless, but 
without the cold intensity that follows rain, rather as if the thinnest 
veil of rosy mist hung over the dazzling vault ; the cliffs which I saw 
almost for the first time began with a grand precipice and then a 
broken craggy promontory ran out to sea, and one steep wall of it 
was covered with a cloak of ivy. I looked round and took courage 
to seek my fortune at the water’s edge. It was near low water, and 
shallow waves were breaking in foamless ripples upon a level shingly 
beach ; a few loose rocks lay together with wet seaweed clinging to a 
kind of water-mark half-way up their sides; the sun had dried the 
upper surface, instinct was driving me to follow the land as far to 
sea as I could, and by making a causeway of these rocks, I came 
to a point that let me look down upon the clear shallow sea, and 
hear behind me the swish of the ripple as it sank back over the 
shingle. 

Then I looked for my friend of yesterday. It wasn’t quite canny. 
Had the mermaidens been at work, and was my world changed as I 
slept? There were no green breakers here, and yet I could not turn 
away in blank disenchantment, for another spell was cast on me; 
here was magic and mystery and an enchantment more ineffably 
subtle than the last. It is the nature of the sea’s waves to break, and 
I have dreamt of ‘ the light that never was on sea or land ;’ but what 
is this light on sea and land at once, shedding colours by the side of 
which the rainbow is uniform and sober? The surface of the sea was 
mottled like a mackerel sky, but the dancing ripples had a thousand 
changing hues, all painted as it were upon a background of shining 
transparent gold, or rather upon gold of a luminous sheen that lent 
transparency to the bright colours laid on it. I watched the dazzling 
surface of the water, trying patiently and in vain to see what colours 
made the brightness. In the delirium of illness I had been haunted 
with queer fancies about space of four dimensions; I wondered 
was this the land where space had four dimensions, and had the 
colours of the spectrum changed to match, for if so, it seemed that 
the fourth dimension was the colour of sugar-candy, and every colour of 
the rainbow in this universe was mixed with gold brown light, turn- 
ing the blue and the green of the old world into new and indescrib- 
able shades. The sea was very still and clear, and the sun glittered 
on the shallow pebbly bottom, as well as on the glancing surface, and 
one sheet of illuminated colour shone through the other, and I knew 
not which was which. 

All I felt was the spell bidding me look and listen and drink in 
the sunshine. I stretched myself on the stones like a thankful 
mollusc, and as one spreads one’s hands to the fire in winter, or a 
suppliant outstretches them to claim a boon, so my thin cold fingers 
spread themselves out to catch the showered warmth of the sun’s 
radiance; and mixing with the soothing warmth was the still music 
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of the alternate splash and rustle of the rippling tide, a faint splash 
as the tiny wavelets broke, then a trickling sound like that of the 
stream’s current when the boat forges ahead as the oars are at rest, 
and then a rustle like that of wind or showers on the forest leaves, as 
the retiring water bade the sand and shingles kiss, as it ran away 
from them like a child at play, crouching in mock concealment, ere 
it springs upon its playfellow with another sweet caress. I felt 
very near the world of strange sea-beasts; the sun touched some 
archaic fibres in my frame, and I seemed to understand how wise 
molluses that lay still and looked at it grew lovely with green and 
orange, lilac, rose, and crimson. A moment more and I might have 
drunk in more wisdom than the sea spirits hold good to grant to 
mortal men, but the magic spells were a lullaby and I lost myself 
awhile, the bright sea vanished, and I only heard, as if far off in 
dreams, now and again the trickling wavelets and felt the gracious 
warmth pouring into my outstretched hands. 

After a time some obtrusive vertebrae reminded me‘we had de- 
generated from the possibilities of molluscous ease. The tide had 
ebbed and turned, and it was still just possible to leave my rocks dry 
shod and regain the beach, but I was less simply happy than yester- 
day. Life was becoming strenuous. Ifevery day was to be crowded 
like this with new emotions—my doctor had forbidden excitement— 
I wasn’t at all sure that I was well enough to stand the strain. They 
talk about sending one to the sea to rest, but it is much easier to 
dissect a jellyfish than to retrace the course of evolution in one’s own 
person and grow back into one again; and yet experience seemed to 
show that sane humanity could not bask in the seaside sunshine 
without feeling irresistibly tempted to cherish that impossible ambi- 
tion. It would be a help towards understanding the philosophy of 
dreams if we more often watched the wandering course of sleepy 
thoughts that we suffer to choose their own way at the random guid- 
ance of association ; I felt vaguely as if there was a mystery to solve, 
as if there must be a reason, could I but remember or find out, why 
on this solitary coast all at once ‘es ward mir heimisch zu Muth,’ 
and even as I wondered what the problem was, my thoughts strayed 
sleepily into wild and incoherent strains, in which it seemed as if I 
was the passive inanimate portion of the natural world while the sea 
and sky moved and spoke and ruled around me. But I was tired 
now even of this idle kind of thought, and concluded reasonably to 
go home and to sleep over a stupid book. 

I was not sorry the next day to be spared a fresh encounter with 
the strange spirits of the island. My host took me out in his boat ; we 
talked to the sailors, of a son at sea, of the lobster fishery and the 
vraic harvest, and things seemed real and natural ; I felt just a little 
afraid of fresh bewildering encounters, and I half planned for the 
next day to stroll upon a higher level and not to go and watch the 
sea break. So thought, so done. The shady lane, with its pretty 
hedgerows, in which the pink leaf-shoots of the young honeysuckle 
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mixed with the flowering May, led past a group of dwarf massive 
cottages with farm fittings of a Cyclopean order—the gate-post hung 
for a hinge in a perforated slab and the pigsties had granite troughs 
—to a footpath opening on the downs. A pleasant light caught, the 
cottage roof where a patch of golden moss grew upon the thatch of 
the gable, and where a fluted row of tiles formed an eave beyond the 
thatch to carry off the autumn rains. A wide-mouthed, clean-faced 
girl was nursing a baby in the doorway, and smiled benignantly as I 
passed. Walking was easier than three days before, and I had 
resolved not to think of anxious subjects till I was strong enough to 
decide on them with better effect. 

A fresh wind blew from the sea; the path led at a varying level 
along the down broken every here and there with projecting crags, 
boulders fallen from a crag above and sudden walls of rock, where the 
sea has carved a narrow inlet. It was a pleasant path, but I had seen 
such views before in Devon, Yorkshire, or may be elsewhere ; nothing 
was strange save the aromatic whiffs of some thymy scent that 
seemed to come from 


The underflowers which did enrich the ground 
With sweeter scents than in Arabia found. 


But somehow the path tempted me to a distance beyond my strength. 
I was tired of wide views that seemed just like what one had seen 
and known all one’s life; they seemed to remind me tiresomely of 
what I was trying to forget, that life itself was like to be hard and 
tiresome when I got back to it anon. I wanted to escape from this 
remembrance, and in another moment I should have been caught 
regretting the weird spirits of the shore. A stronger gust of wind, 
that it was a labour to battle with, put the crowning touch to my 
discontent. Just in front the down sank a little, a steep, green, 
semicircular arena faced the sea, and I struggled on to reach its 
shelter. Only a step or two beyond the ridge and the air was warm 
and still, like a June evening. I threw myself on the slope and 
felt the rapture of repose. I was under the lea of a flaming gorse 
bush, and the sweet shadowy fragrance stole upon the senses una- 
wares; something ineffably sweet and subtle seemed to pervade the 
moveless air, the subtle sweetness was strange and new—were there 
spirits of the earth here as well as of the sea ? 

I forgot the weariness, and half raised myself to see whence this 
new wonder came. The clump that sheltered me was ablaze with the 
deepest orange-yellow bloom ; each flowering spiky head was an abyss 
of warm, deep, odorous colour; furze Jike this, indeed, I had never 
seen before, every blossom large and open wide, and countless full open 
blossoms, jostling each other upon every stem, and the flowering stems 
jostling each other on the burning bush. I drew a big branch towards 
me, and drank like nectar a great draught of the pure sweet scent. 
But the sweet gorse is a treasure, not a mystery, and the first breath 
I drew on this spot was laden with a mystery of sweetness. I lay 
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back upon the grass again with closed eyes, inviting the ethereal 
messenger, and my heart sank as for half a moment I waited in 
vain for the perplexing fragrance. I moved impatiently, and threw 
my arm back to make a pillow; at the very moment something like 
fairy fingers seemed to pull my hair, and in a breath the scent was 
there again, and the simple magic of its being read. Mingled with 
the gorse, half choked by the robuster clumps, but thrusting its ten- 
der green leaves triumphantly through the cushions of the younger 
plants, a very thicket of sweetbriar was growing all round, and the 
shoots I had crushed unknowingly were sending out their sweetest 
fragrance to mix with the simple nectar of the whin-bloom in a cun- 
ning draught of unearthly delicacy. Those may laugh at me who will, 
and count it strange to be thus moved by the breath of a passing 
scent, but my heart grew warm with love for those children of the 
warm, lone earth; they had shed their fragrance year by year, and 
until now none had loved them for it. They were generous to 
me, indeed, with the one-sided generosity of power; it was I, not 
they, that were the richer for my loving them, for thinking with 
a tender joy that Love himself had learnt his sweetness from the 
flower’s kisses, wherewith the great mother fed his youth, and the 
refrain to the pretty fancy came to me like an omen :— 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 


The sunlit waves came to me with a startling and happy message 
that the outer world was fair, whether I saw it or no; but the sweet- 
briar among the prickles challenged me to own a spiritual truth—the 
world was loveable, whether I saw why or no, and whether its sweet- 
ness was beloved—as by me to-day—or left unseen, undreamt of, 
through the lonely years. My brain was tired and the thoughts 
wandered wildly ; snatches of old hymns mixed with the ‘ Pervigilium 
Veneris,’ and my last thought was a dreamy wonder, whether the love 
of God was something like my love of earth just now? A wave of 
love sweeps over us just when we feel the one thing needed given, 
and the love that seeks its object will own none but the imagined 
giver, and to the imagined object of our love we give a name—our 
God, kind Earth, or Mother Nature—and such naming is in itself 
a prayer, a blessing, and a thanksgiving for the good God’s gift. 
Thoughts like these rose questioningly, and pleased with asking, ere 
the question pressed for answer I was asleep con dio. 

Noon was past and the south sun had travelled two hand-breadths 
towards the right before I woke, rested, hopeful, and refreshed. The 
sound that woke me was the tinkle of a sheep-bell, following an old 
crone, who was tethering the family cow to graze on the common 
just above. I called to her, and though our friendly speech was mu- 
tually unintelligible, like two children of nature we arranged friendly 
terms of barter, and she brought me a cup of creamy milk and a 
stale crust of home-baked bread. I rose invigorated, and before leaving 
my warm lair bent for one more draught of the mixed sweet scent. 
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Alas! the island is enchanted! the gorse was sweet and so was the 
briar, with their several known and pleasant sweetness, but the un- 
earthly fragrance of those two moments came back to me no more. 
It may be that, as slight sounds are distressing to a feeble brain that 
would pass unnoticed else, so a more than normal keenness of the 
other senses goes with moments of excited feebleness. Basking in 
the sunshine I had felt a dim intuition of ancient kinship with the 
many-coloured zoophytes of the shallow seas. Here on the thymy 
heights what more natural than to remember some hints of fellow- 
ship with the insect hosts, whose very hum seems to catch some in- 
termediate sense more felt than heard. Still I was undismayed ; 
whether the momentary, sensation was to be renewed hereafter, or to 
remain for ever alone in memory, I could doubt my life or love more 
easily than the certain fact that, once and again, I had been drunk 
with ineffable odours in this sunny island combe. 

I was strong now for a new departure, but the wind was still high 
upon tle downs, and my thoughts reverted to a wide path leading to 
the shore, the upper end of which lay not far back. I had wondered 
as I passed to what the path could lead, for there was neither beach 
nor anchorage below. The path was plain and easy, and landed me 
upon a slightly sloping surface of solid rock ; massive iron rings were 
fixed in it here and there, and rusty iron bars between them were 
twisted like wire into uncouth shapes by the fury of the waves. At 
one side the edge of the rocky slab sank sheer into the water, and 
there was a deep narrow passage where a boat might run along- 
side to land its cargo; clearly it was here that the sailors used to land 
their boat-loads of seaweed, to be carried up the path to spread upon 
the fields of the nearest farmstead as manure. The landing-place 
was one that could only be used in the fairest weather, and the sta- 
tion was deserted now; the coast was rough and broken, rocky pinna- 
cles, tiny islets, and sharp sunken rocks in masses, large and small, 
strewed the coast, and the fresh wind was dashing great waves against 
them all with deafening roar. 

And when the sea was breaking I could do no other than draw 
near to watch it break. The old spell drew me on to the furthest 
accessible point of rocky projection; by clambering beyond the broad 
level slab, along a kind of promontory, covered at high water by the 
sea, but now dry save for a few pools in the spray-worn hollows, and 
bare of all maritime life because of the violence of the waves, one 
reached a secure low pinnacle, round ‘which the waves were breaking 
in all their glory. The noise was deafening, the sea a clear sea-green, 
the sky and sunlight bright and clear. Chance fixed my eye at once 
upon a certain rock over which each wave broke, burying the summit 
beneath a flood of foam ; then as the wave retreated and the rock rose 
from its immersion, still waterfalls fell as if from some secret reservoir, 
from ledge to ledge of the rock, into the still seething, surging surf 
below, and ere one could discover whence these little cataracts pro~ 
ceeded, another wave submerged the whole bed of rocks, and again 
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retired, leaving unaccountable waterworks to play for a moment and 
vanish again. It was a giddy sight, like watching the revolutions of 
a water-wheel, and that, too, in doubt as to what the designers of the 
machinery had meant to compass by its motions. A great wave 
broke, and a shower of spray rose up against the sky, where the fickle 
wind caught it and sent a cool handful lightly in my face. I was 
dazzled for a moment, and as I recovered sight my eyes were bent a 
yard or two further out to sea, upon the right. 

Here, when the wave had burst, the sea was level with thick, 
white, smooth foam, but as the waters rushed back, sucked down as 
if by a great passion of remorse; then, instead of black rocks show- 
ing sharp teeth above the surf, the waves, as they sank back, disclosed 
a deepening, widening, whirling abyss, with walls of whirling foam, 
a funnel-shaped vortex, boring down as it revolves into deeper and 
deeper recesses of the sea, with foaming sides, seeming to recede from 
the intent gaze. The snowy whiteness of the whirling billows, the 
seeming softness of a sea all foam, have a strange fascination tor the 
giddy senses; there are clouds on which one would choose to rest if 
they were in reach, and no cloud could promise a softer, cooler, sweeter 
resting place than the very heart of this foaming whirlpool. Wave 
upon wave spent itself, and I could not cease from watching the re- 
turning, ever-varying face of the whirling hollow, down which creamy 
cataracts poured over the shifting watery walls. The sun shone upon 
the foam, it glittered like snow, and one might have said there was no 
purer whiteness in the world than this, when all at once there floated 
across the foam another brightness, of white, glancing, sunlit wings. 
I remembered as a child having wondered how in heaven we should 
know one angel from another if they all wore the same white robes, 
and had wings of just one shape; it would have strengthened my 
young faith much if they had shown and-told me that one white 
radiance might differ from another as far as blue and crimson. And 
still to this day one hears the shallow saying—a thing is either right 
or wrong—it must be black or white; whereas the glory of one 
rightness may differ from the radiance of another as the silvery 
glitter of the gull’s white wings differs from the dazzling whiteness of 
the sunlit foam. The sea-gulls were swooping through the air and 
skimming for a moment the surface of the waves, but one seemed to 
have made her nest upon the very rim of the boiling cauldron of 
Charybdis, and it was only on a closer look that I saw at moments 
just a speck of black rock showing momentarily through the surf. 
The sea-bird was perched upon the rock, and the waves washed round 
it, and the silver wings shone like moonbeams, like the moon resting 
on a cushion of snowy moonlit clouds. And again and again, as I 
looked from the swirling waters to the still flight of the circling gulls, 
the two spirits of brightness would meet for a joyous moment as the 
sea-bird nestled among the foam. 

The cheerful voice of our host roused me at length from reveries 
in which it seemed possible that a world should be with only differ- 
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ences between one and another right, between the new creations of 
wisely loving souls and the different glories of consistent truths. I 
followed him, silently thinking too that it made a change in the 
memory of sad and gloomy hours to think that through them all the 
gulls had hovered in still circles over the unchanging sea. But that 
evening, as I read a Frenchman’s letters, I took to heart what he says 
to a friend of such walks as these of mine with the island spirits: 
* La mémoire de ces promenades est 4 la fois un plaisir et une douleur. 
Cest pour moi une sensation qu'il faut renouveler sans cesse pour 
qu'elle ne devienne pas triste. This is partly true of all pleasures, 
and wholly true of the pleasures of love. I was in love with these 
sweet spirits, and love grows sad without daily renewal of the one joy 
of meeting the beloved. I had felt this already, and knowing life 
could not be spent in the incessant renewal of solitary delights, 
henceforward I sought the company of my fellows, and went cliffing, 
shooting, boating, swimming, with my host and the island fishers. 

It was not till the last evening of my stay that I ventured upon a 
solitary. farewell stroll. The impression had been gaining strength 
in my mind that my first thoughts of despair had been premature and 
exaggerated. Ifthe Arctic expedition had started without me, that 
might be a loss, but the other misfortune was the less irreparable in 
consequence; I might see the s in less than two years; nay, I 
was beginning to think that it would be possible, without indiscre- 
tion, to let Mrs. know that it was not by choice I had failed in 
attentive, nay, assiduous, respect. I did not know their address, but 
they were going to be at Venice in June, and the English banker 
there was an old school friend of mine, to whom I could easily entrust 
a circumstantial message, with a hint that he should deliver it in the 
hearing of both ladies at once. I was thinking of these things, and 
not looking where I went, when suddenly I was brought up against 
one of the rough stone walls, crowned with a stubbly hedge, which 
served to divide the farms of different proprietors on the island. I 
had been landed before in a similar impasse. A path led into the 
field for its owner’s use, but none led through, as the farmers did not 
trespass on each other’s land. I had no such scruple, and scaled the 
wall, walking along the top of it to find a gap in the hedge, where I 
could drop down on the other side. At the convenient spot I sat 
down for a moment to rest in sight of a still blue patch of sea; the 
curving down framed it as in a hollow, and on the left, where the 
land rose above the horizon, in clear relief against the pale blue sky, 
stood out one solitary fir-tree ; one saw the sky between the branches, 
and the upper outline against the sky was clear and dark. It was 
resting to look upon. My enjoyment of the island beauties had 
grown dangerously strenuous, because I could not break the trick of 
trying to find a meaning everywhere. This tree against the sky 
proved nothing, and all the more for that, its mere contemplation 
was fraught with inexplicable pleasure. 

I went on my way breathing a blessing on the good householder 
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who had tended the fir-tree in its youth; and though I don’t know 
that my prayers had anything to do with the result, I was as much 
pleased as if they had, when I heard that the good wife’s son came 
back the next week from a three years’ voyage, with all his pay in 
hand, enough to buy the ten shares in the market-boat which old 
neighbour Nicolas had left to provide a portion for his only daughter. 
But I did not know this then, so my prayers were only for unspecified 
good luck. 

After re-entering the castle lands, I wandered through the first 
pine wood, bending inland by degrees, and just as I neared the public 
way, I turned back, leaning on a grassy bank. This time I was 
silenced : no thought of God or man, angel or faery magic, crossed 
my mind. The view was of pure, sober, lovely earth, and the eyes 
were glad to rest unthinkingly on its stillness. From the grass bank 
on which I leant the land sloped gradually to the seaward. There 
was not much difference in the level, but enough to show far round 
on either side a narrow strip of dark blue glittering sea: in front, and 
as far round as the eye readily saw at once, between me and the sea, 
there showed a low thin belt of firs ; and as I had seen the sky through 
the branches of the one fir-tree by the farm, so now the blue sea 
showed through the wood between the tree stems, and the dark green 
foliage against the blue stood out in sharp relief, and the sky above 
the deep blue sea was blue, dim with a rising haze. There was 
nothing to be thought or said, and yet weariness was impossible; 
the vision was of embodied rest; the still universe seemed a temple 
of the Most High, and I fed my soul by looking. 

It was the memory of this long look that came back to me first, 
forty-eight hours afterwards, when I leant out of a third-floor bedroom 
in Bloomsbury to seize a glimpse of the sunset sky. On rare even- 
ings, when the clouds have melted, there was a little patch of pearly- 
grey between the houses shading into beryl-like transparency, and the 
topmost twigs of an old elm-tree make a feathery fringe of green 
against the sky ; here too is stillness, beauty, and unreasoning peace ; 
and down below a neighbour has trained a jessamine against his bit 
of garden wall. I saw the feathery green of the new year’s young rich 
shoots, and the white flowers that shine like stars upon a moonless 
night, against their dark cool bed. The light grew paler and paler, 
a shortlived flush of pink came and went, and then the pale grey deep- 
ened into night, still, calm and sweet, and the starry jessamine still 
glimmered through the shade. Night fell, and then I wrote to 
Venice. 

That was five years ago. The dutiful little note of answer that 
Marian wrote to me in her mother’s name had one word more of 
kind regard in it than strict civility required, and on*the faith of 
that word I worked and hoped and waited, and as the years went on 
I never ceased to remember in dark hours that to every change of 
joy and sorrow in the mixed web of human life there is a far-away 
accompaniment of unchanging beauty, peace, and calm delight, for 
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the gulls swoop as ever through the sunlit air and alight upon the 
breaking waves, and the starry jessamine shines at sunset through 
the London smoke. 


Marian asks why I never told her all this before. Are you 
jealous, sweetheart, of my amours with the spirits of the waves and 
flowers? And besides, what was there to tell? It is a long story, 
and yet it comes to very little. I was ill and went to the seaside, 
and the waves broke, sweet wild flowers grew, and the changing sky 
was overhead. I saw visions and dreamed dreams, but rash mortals 
fare ill who would woo the very gods; the island imps teased me, 
they hid when my heart was aching; but I think, darling, they 
meant it kindly, for after every trick they played me, came back the 
memory of a sweet fair face, with grave brown eyes that could not 
tease or trifle; and if I was ever faithless, this was my sin, and you 
must forgive it to the fairies of the shore: but for their mischievous 
bright magic I had despaired at once of life and love, and—Marian 
—you. 





MAtprRAcTIces AT ELECTIONS. 


OR more than three hundred years we have been intermittently 
trying to make men orthodox, sober, and patriotic by Act of 
Parliament: and the result of our efforts is what we see. Test oaths 
of belief have slowly but steadily been given up in despair; resolu- 
tions in favour of early closing have come to be annually passed side 
by side with resolutions of Ways and Means, carefully netting twenty 
millions a year from the sale of intoxicating liquors; and the report 
of eight Royal Commissions simultaneously tell that lavish and law- 
less expenditure at elections every now and then is very barefaced 
and scandalous. If penal laws could have availed, it would certainly 
have been otherwise. No ingenuity has been wanting on the part of 
the Legislature ; and from time to time no lack of rigour in making 
examples. But practically it has all come to little or nothing. 
Englishmen are a self-willed race, and not all the statutes that have 
been, or that can be passed, will ever compel them, when not in the 
humour, to go to church, to drink cold water, or to vote at elections 
on purely logical principles. So far from believing that this wilfulness 
means in general wickedness, or that, because the nation won’t be 
converted by legal enactments, it is therefore going to the bad, a 
candid observer will own that public morals are on the whole daily 
improving; and that what fines and imprisonments fail to effect, 
religious, social, industrial, and political civilisation are gradually 
accomplishing. There never were so many places of worship so well 
filled as there are now that nobody is in danger of being molested or 
worried for non-attendance. Drinking has gone out of fashion in the 
upper and middle ranks of life, not in accordance with law, but in 
accordance with more reading, more music, more cheap locomotion, 
and more refinement of all kinds: and drunkenness even among the 
rougher sort is notoriously less observable than it used tobe. Within 
our own time, a commander-in-chief declared that the army could 
not be kept together without the infliction of hundreds of lashes for 
intoxication or theft; yet by degrees we have seen knot after knot, 
and thong after thong, cut off the time-honoured weapon of discipline 
until the cat has been left no tail at all. And so with regard to 
elections. Compared with the scenes that old men can remember 
during a pitch-battle for the representation of Westminster, the up- 
roar, debauchery, buying and bottling of voters, vilifying and insult- 
ing persons of quality, threatening tradesmen with ruin, and hunting 
Ministers of State through the streets—and all this without ceasing 
for more than a month together—the taking of the poll for the royal 
city has become one of the most peaceable and exemplary proceedings 
in Christendom. Everywhere a like change for the better in many 
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respects has been gradually taking place ; and as far as the promotion 
of order and decency is concerned, the ballot works admirably. It 
does not prevent, hecause it could not prevent, mean and unworthy 
motives operating upon some men’s minds who are not politicians by 
nature, who care nothing for party, and who in every other relation 
of life take a short-sighted view of what is best for themselves. Such 
men will be purchasable, and when opportunity serves will be pur- 
chased, whatever Acts of Parliament may be made to the contrary. 
All that legislation can possibly do is to nullify such bargainings 
whenever exposed, and to disqualify those engaged in them from 
perpetrating their repetition. But Parliament only makes itself 
ridiculous by getting into a passion every now and then upon the 
subject, and attempting to make the people believe that it believes it 
can put down impurity and want of public spirit at elections by new 
forms of penalty in the shape of mulct or incarceration. Parliament 
meanwhile may do real mischief by confusing in the popular mind 
the great everyday distinctions between right and wrong. It is a 
very mischievous thing to tempt the vulgar to ask, Is the law sincere ? 
that is, to shed the mildew of doubt and distrust over the whole field 
of allegiance to authority; for none can tell where and how far the 
blight may reach. 

The appropriate penalty for a political offence is political dis- 
ability. A magistrate found guilty of breaking a known and un- 
doubted law, or of evading or tempting others to break it, is manifestly 
disqualified to administer justice, especially among his neighbours ; 
and he has no right to plead in palliation personal disinterestedness 
or over-zeal for a valued political friend. Let such a man by all 
means, when scheduled by the election court for bribery or persona- 
tion, be removed from the Commission of the Peace. A guardian or 
town councillor similarly proved to have done wrong ougnt to be 
dealt with in like manner; and every person, whatever his rank or 
station in life, ought certainly to be struck off the electoral roll for a 
period of seven years. If, in addition, each were condemned to refund 
double the sum of which, as giver or receiver, he had corrupt cogni- 
sance, no honest man would pity him or have any compunction in 
giving evidence of criminatory facts in the case. But all this fades 
and fails when the reasonable attempt at repression is sought to be 
turned into an intermittent crusade against political immorality. 
By the 33rd clause of the pending Bill a barrister of ten years’ stand- 
ing is to be named by the Director of Prosecutions and the Attorney 
General of the day to attend the trial of every election petition, to 
aid the court in obtaining and dealing with evidence; and, moreover, 
it shall be his duty, without any direction from the election court, if 
it appears to him that any person is able to give material evidence as 
to the subject of the trial, to cause such person to attend the trial and 
to examine such person as a witness. It shall also be his duty, ‘ with- 
out any direction from the election court, if it appears to him that 
any person who has not received an indemnity has committed a cor- 
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rupt or illegal practice, to prosecute such person for the offence 
before the said court, or, if the Director of Public Prosecutions thinks 
it expedient in the interests of justice, before any other competent 
court; and the court shall proceed to try him summarily, and the 
defendant, if found guilty, shall be subject to the same incapacities as 
an elector, and of holding office and of being elected to or sitting in 
the House of Commons; and further may be sentenced by the court, 
if the offence is a corrupt practice, to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for six months, or to pay a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred pounds ; and, if an illegal practice, to pay such fine as is fixed by 
the Act for such offence.’ 

Here is the theory and practice of a political inquisition in full 
development. The Government of the day is to look after the elec- 
toral morals of the community, or as much of them as it chooses. 
Petitions may be compromised or they may fail. Imputations of 
corruption for party purposes’ or for private spleen may be brought 
against a successful candidate at a bye-election, a dissolution being 
in prospect next year. Government is pressed by a discontented 
supporter of influence to do something at all events for a crabbed or 
dyspeptic Q.C., who has lost what business he had on circuit by 
taking silk ; and as the Chancellor won’t make him a puisne judge, the 
Attorney-General will be worried into naming him a special political 
prosecutor. He is sent, it may be, to a part of the kingdom with 
which he is believed to have no personal connection, and his mission 
is thus supposed to be all fair. The first day he and the single judge 
who is to try the petition dine together; they get into controversy 
first about the Church, and then about the Law; and at length upon 
the presumption of guilt or innocence that ought to guide their pro- 
ceedings. The judge, being a wise and just man, who remembers 
some narrow escapes he has had himself when a candidate, from being 
drawn by the harpies he had about him into scrapes that might have 
been his ruin (particulars of which he discreetly keeps to himself), 
stickles for positive proof in each instance, given straight out without 
bullying or compulsion. His disappointed companion, cynical and 
sour, avows himself to be long of opinion that ‘this country is going 
to the devil for want of firmness and rigour: that every one in these 
days has got so mealy-mouthed, nobody dares to tell the truth or do 
what is right: and that for his part he would grind every rascal to 
powder, and stamp out shabby and skulking practices, whether there 
were precedents for it in Roscoe, or no.’ Next day Mr. Justice True- 
man hesitates to take for more than itis worth the word of a hardened 
scoundrel, who begins by claiming his certificate of indemnity, and 
ends by swearing, through thick and thin, that he saw the sitting 
member’s brother put ten sovereigns into his wife’s hand in the shop 
while he peeped through the glass door from behind in broad day- 
light, which the said brother of course stoutly denies. Corroboration 
being necessary, and the Government accuser making no secret of 
his readiness to receive suggestions, he is soon at the head of a posse 
3F2 
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of partisans ready to prove anything in the scandalous line; and 
when he finds that the Court cannot be made by dint of impudent 
circumstantiality to believe half the tales it is told of debauchery and 
demoralisation, Mr. Acrid resolves on exercising his discretion of pro- 
secuting member, agents, committee-men and clerks, before another 
tribunal where the local value of character cannot be equally well 
known, and the credibility of evidence cannot be fairly weighed. 
When poor men are dealt with by summary jurisdiction, they may be 
committed to prison, their employment lost, or their small trade in- 
jured, and by the time they have ceased picking oakum, the entire 
proceeding may have taken another turn ; the main question supposed 
to be in issue, namely, that of the seat, may have been disposed of in 
one of half-a-dozen unlooked-for ways; and the only traces remaining 
after this Nasmyth hammer of purification has done its work will be a 
miserable subscription among the better sort of the party for the wife 
and children of their unlucky adherent who had the misfortune to be 
found tripping and who was left in the lurch. But others, less easily 
daunted, insist on being tried by a jury, employ counsel who vivisect 
the party motives of their accusers, and if they do not obtain a verdict 
of acquittal, involve the subject in so much doubt and confusion, that 
the judge will hesitate to exercise the enormous powers of punishment 
confided to him. And then what will be said, and what with too 
much reason will be believed by nineteen out of every twenty men in 
the constituency, but that exceptional laws which pretend to trample 
out social vices as political crimes, are, in the words of Swift, ‘ cob- 
webs that catch weak flies, and let wasps and hornets break through.’ 

We shall gain nothing by affecting to treat lavish expenditure and 
downright bribery as the same sort of thing, differing only in undefin- 
able shades of degree. It is quite true that selfish and reckless men 
practise both; and that punctilious and patriotic men shrink from 
either. It is equally just and expedient that both should be re- 
strained as far as they can be wisely restrained by law ; but jumbling 
offences does not promote a popular sense of justice. It is not true 
in the appellate judgment of the community at large that the two 
things are indistinguishable in motive or in effect, or that they may 
be abolished or amended by jumbling together the methods by which 
they are to bedealt with. Treating, as our forefathers clearly enough 
discerned, is only one species of the illicit attempt that at all times, 
and in all countries, exceptional opulence makes to outbid mere talent 
or worth for the love of the thoughtless multitude. When the multitude, 
whether urban or rural, was nearly all of the thoughtless, impulsive, 
and illiterate kind, half holidays and processions, blankets and coals, 
music and mummery, staves and ribands, were very effective make- 
weights in the electoral scale. A young bachelor baronet, just come 
into his property, ignorant as the horse he rode of the true value of 
money, and, if not possessing a large balance at his bankers, easily 
shown how to have one by signing a mortgage ofa year’s income, could 
no more be dissuaded from squandering it at a county election 
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if St. Stephen’s happened to be his fancy, not Newmarket, than 
princes of the blood and cabinet ministers, fox-hunting parsons, and 
generals on full pay could be prevented by Act of Parliament from 
getting drunk on good wine. As hopeless was it to keep open the 
poll at London or Liverpool, Bristol or Hull, for many days together, 
without tapping innumerable barrels of strong beer, and hiring a 
swarm of loafers to march and shout and intermittently fight for the 
worthy alderman, or the wastrel of quality, for whom they were re- 
tained. Even in the rollicking days of the Restoration a passing 
qualm seems to have seized the Legislature regarding the scandalous 
notoriety of this mode of securing seats in the King’s theatre at 
Westminster ; and for some pharisaical purpose, long since forgotten, . 
universal purity was voted on April 2, 1677: at the utter futility of 
which one may imagine how men like Danby and Rochester, Villiers, 
and Montague scornfully laughed; and how even the implacable 
anti-placemen in opposition must: have moralised on political hypo- 
crisy, with the rouleaux and diamond snuff-boxes of the French 
Ambassador in their pockets. When the shutters of the Exchequer 
were put up without apology, and the nomination to the bishopric 
of Durham was sold by a court harlot, and his Majesty himself was 
a pensioner of Louis XIV., resolutions in favour of sumptuary rules 
against excessive outlay at elections were no more than a sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal, which few ever heard and nobody ever even 
pretended to heed. The majority in Parliament was not in those 
days corruptly raised or reduced by the amount of money spent at 
the hustings ; and for seven years together the make-believe of repre- 
sentative government was not exhibited at all. After the Revolution, 
Somers and Halifax persuaded their rivals to concur in an Act ‘ for 
preventing charge and expense in elections of members to serve in 
Parliament by giving after the teste of the writ any meat, drink, or 
entertainment to any person having voice or vote or making any 
promise thereof, or to the inhabitants in general of any county or 
place, &a& And this was held by the highest judicial authorities to 
be meant for a prohibition of all such expenditure, regardless of the 
personal intention or privity of the candidate who wasted his sub- 
stance in the purchase of popularity in particular or by wholesale. 
As might reasonably have been anticipated, this loud fusillade at the 
moon hit nobody. Occasionally during the century and a half that 
followed, whenever party spirit ran high and an ill-balanced election 
committee wanted an excuse for unseating a member, fractions of the 
Treating Act were thrown in as a make-weight to give a colour of 
warranty to a foregone decision. But practically the interdict of the 
statute of William III. had no more influence upon the minds or acts 
of candidates, agents, or voters, than the oath against transubstantia- 
tion had in keeping out the Pretender. It was one of the foot-lights 
of the constitutional scene without which any theorist might argue, if 
it pleased him, that the representation could not take place. To all 
practical intents and purposes, it was an unobeyed, unrecognised, and 
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in fact unknown law. The only limit of treating during the 
eighteenth century was the depth of the private purse of the candi- 
date, or the breadth of the party contributions which on rare occasions 
were made available for men like Fox or Sheridan. Neither party in 
the State pretended to believe that prodigality in elections was a 
crime ; and as pocket boroughs were assigned for thousands of pounds 
by one set of gentlemen to another, and rotten boroughs were bid for 
at auction without disguise, so large counties and towns were openly 
mesmerised or managed by a regular system of largess by estimate: 
and nobody pretended to see how else great contests could be con- 
ducted. The sums spent by both sides in the great fight for the 
Reform Bill were immense; and at the three general elections that 
succeeded, the cost was not lessened. Only a more decorous way of 
talking about the matter became the fashion; and after gaining 
power in 1841, Sir Robert Peel professed himself willing to try 
what could be done to lessen expenditure at elections, and to check 
the tendency to that species of grumbling. An indefinite period, 
a parte ante,and another equally indefinite, a parte post, were added 
to the original limits within which the electorate was to be in 
quarantine. Any mutton chop, glass of half-and-half, ticket for a 
show, or other gratification of any vulgar appetite of a voter was 
thenceforth made illegal; and if repeated or multiplied to a sus- 
picious extent, was to be admissible as evidence of corrupt intent by 
the candidate on whose behalf it had been given, if it could be proved 
that in part he had paid or promised to pay for it. So that a pot of 
porter trom a certain barrel, drawn and drunk before the issue of the 
writ, was an essentially different thing in point of law from another 
pot of porter drawn by the same tapster from the same barrel in the 
same interest, and drunk by the same man after the proclamation of 
the writ by the returning officer; while by way of finish a third tan- 
kard of the same exhilarating liquor, purveyed by the same hand, 
and poured down the same throat, the day after the return, was 
subject to a judicial analysis quite contrary from that ofthe guilty 
penultimate. And a thirsty and enthusiastic public were expected 
to understand these nice distinctions between the consequences of 
their ‘slight refections,’ which might or might not seriously affect 
the representation. But the Attorney General of the day declared 
the alterations in the law to be indispensable to put an end to the 
vicious practice of treating, and the Premier uttered a solemn and 
confident belief that they would be found fully sufficient for the 
purpose. Certain pretexts for outlay were put in a black list, and 
various changes were made in the definition of corrupt practices. 
The public were amused with eloquent denunciations of the exceeding 
sinfulness of political sins, and an alteration was made in the tribunal by 
which all future petitions were to be tried. But, as mild amendments 
in the way of decency, the enactments of 1842 proved of little avail. 
In 1853 fresh revelations of wantonness and venality drove Lord 
John Russell to try his hand at a further measure of reformation, 
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and many of the provisions devised by him endure unto this day. 
To do him justice, he did not affect any sanguine hope of their 
efficacy. In his way he was an historical philosopher, who knew that 
the garden of Whig liberties had always been full of weeds. He 
was ready in his capacity as head gardener to pluck up any that 
were pointed out to him, and toss them aside regardless whether 
they fell on a friend or an adversary. But he knew that, grub them 
up as he might with parliamentary rake or hoe, they would grow again 
until the quality of the soil was changed. He had no faith in vows 
for their extirpation, which he called puritanical make-believe; and 
he had a great objection to increasing the weight or force of the 
implements sometimes suggested for the purpose. If you cannot 
clean your land and plant out the tares, he would say, you had better 
let them both grow together till the harvest, and then, without 
making a fuss about it, gather the tares and cast them out. Ca- 
rousing and guzzling at elections will some day die out like cock- 
fighting, when men who ought to know better, and who really keep it 
up, get ashamed of it ; but till then it is no use scolding the crowd, 
who like the fun, and don’t see the harm in getting Parliament to 
pass Acts which cannot be enforced. But, as something had to be 
done to meet the outcry, he proposed, with the help of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, another change by way of experiment. Greater stress was 
laid on the intentions, probable or presumable, of candidates ; acqui- 
escence by them (what Mr. Carlyle used to call winking hard) at 
prodigal or profitable expenditure was rendered more difficult of eva- 
sion ; and they were to be held accessories before or atter the tact to 
every sort of misuse of money by friends or relations, male or female, 
and by all sorts of partisans, whether non-electors or committee-men, 
avowed agents, or nameless emissaries of political clubs. Every per- 
son decoyed into partaking of unlawful treat was to have immunity 
secured him if he came forward and told the truth: and indeed all 
was done that perhaps could have been done to saddle the candidate 
with accountability in costs and forfeiture of the seat, while the dupes 
were practically left to go and sin no more. The range of legitimate 
expenses, moreover, was narrowed; cockades being forbidden as 
symbols of corruption, and the false notes of local musicians being in- 
cluded within the law of misdemeanour. As a matter of course, all 
such triflings with the toys of electoral contests were baffled by fresh 
inventions and evasions; and the inherent difficulty of proving cor- 
rupt intention on the part of a candidate, or of criminality through 
his adopting the acts of others, done without authority, but in his 
interest, was nowise lessened by the new law. 

Another Bill is now before Parliament on the subject. 

The disclosures recently made of prodigal expenditure at several 
contested elections, and of flagrant corruption in a comparatively 
few cases, are said to have smitten the public mind with the con- 
viction that ‘something must be done to put an end to the system,’ 
Everybody that wears a clean shirt declares that it is really too bad ; 
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that the practice is a disgrace to the country; that the time has 
come when it must be put down by Act of Parliament; and the 
knowing ones add that they believe it will. Such fervour in favour 
of purity is of course highly commendable and propitious, no doubt, 
to any practical amendment of the law that may be attempted be- 
fore it cools. But recalling, as one is apt to do, similar paroxysms 
of upper class patriotism, by which the mass of the community were 
then, as now, absolutely unmoved, one is compelled to ask seriously 
the preliminary question, How far can reformatory proposals, if car- 
ried, be brought into actual operation? Nothing is easier than to 
add another penal chapter to the electoral code, to invent new forms 
of proof by implication, to devise new mulets, disabilities, and punish- 
ments, to make excellent speeches against immorality and in favour of 
virtue, and to earn the praise in leading articles for having redeemed 
the character of the country from the reproach of constitutional 
deterioration. But how to make the new enactment work in the 
desired direction, without first convincing the nation at large of its 
sin, is quite another affair. We have seen too many well-meant efforts 
come to nothing to be at liberty to treat with indifference the con- 
tingency of like failures. Abortive laws ought not to be treated as 
waste paper. Apart from the possibility of occasionally working in- 
dividual hardship or injustice, they have in them the essential fault 
of tending to make the mass of men sceptical about the wisdom or 
sincerity of the Legislature, and this is an evil which Parliament in 
our day cannot afford to disregard. Every juryman, every attorney’s 
clerk, every reporter for a morning paper is condemned to hear con- 
tinually, not merely from the bar but from the bench, grave words 
of sarcasm and condemnation bestowed upon perplexed and perplexing 
additions yearly made to our legislative encyclopedia. And if the 
mischief of impracticable provisions be great respecting civil rights 
and obligations, much more is it to be deprecated where new forms 
of offences are proposed to be created, and new penalties threatened 
for their repression. Still more is it expedient, and indeed necessary, 
to be upon our guard when from the nature of the case the tempters 
are generally rich men, and the tempted poor; where the instigators 
are rarely made personally amenable, while the hired instruments 
or dull dupes are readily detected and scornfully denounced. Young 
Hopeful is quizzed at his club and grumbled at by his grandfather for 
throwing away five thousand pounds so carelessly as to be found out, 
but he is asked to dinner just as often and marries just as well as if 
he had lost the money at the Derby, any statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; and fat Mr. Coupon, partner in one of the first banking 
houses in the City, brother-in-law of a bishop, and patron of half-a- 
dozen gigantic charities, is consulted just as confidentially after being 
unseated as he was before, while those ‘ wretched rascals’ at Swindle- 
berg had thoroughly disgusted him with their feigned enthusiasm 
and utter meanness. But so long as old blood and new wealth covet 
admission to the House of Commons, and prefer the lavish and lazy 
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way of obtaining an entrance to that which requires trouble and 
time, study and self-sacrifice—small constituencies and the worser 
sort in large constituencies will be liable to unlawful influence in 
varied forms which no penal enactment can reach, and which are 
substantially and morally indistinguishable from the receipt of five- 
pound notes. 

That which is, however wisely and justly, made malum prohibi- 
tum can never, without serious injustice and mischief, be dealt with 
as if it were malum in se. The public judgment mutely or mutter- 
ingly revolts from the hollow pharisaism that would punish the pro- 
digal giving of entertainment, or its mean acceptance, as indistin- 
guishable in all cases from wilful and criminal commission of sin. 
Hundreds of voters on a hot day, or when party spirit runs high, 
will drink (and scores will even eat) at the invitation of someone 
whom the rich candidate is certain to repay, without discussing or 
even weighing how their votes shall be given. Of course this is a 
bad practice, and one which every sensible and patriotic man would 
try to put down. But it never can be put down by making it a mis- 
demeanour, though the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the consent of all the lords spiritual and temporal, and all the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses in Parliament assembled, should 
annually enact the same. By the mass it is looked on as genteel 
hypocrisy ; and the common sense of the community is in the long 
run sure to beat uncommon nonsense in high places. Beguiling a 
doltish or brutish voter with victuals or beer is as bad, and ought to 
be made as illegal, as bribing a poor apothecary with a promise of 
custom, or a clerk out of employment with a five-pound note. But 
the intention and the nature of the case make all the difference; 
and legislative swaggering about the high duty of recognising no 
distinctions, is not only ridiculous but very reprehensible. Sir A. 
Cockburn, when framing his reform for the law of corrupt practices, 
vindicated his well-deserved reputation for true equity, and the duty 
of discriminating between thoughtless and sordid infringement of the 
law, by endeavouring to disentangle the question of excessive expense 
from that of treating. He knew asa sagacious man of the world, 
that if you shut up every tavern and public-house three months 
before an election and three months after, you would not thereby 
prevent lavish and corrupt outlay at elections; and he knew equally 
well, that though every farmer in the county was treated by one side 
or other on the day of the poll, it might not alter by a single suffrage 
the majority or minority. He therefore asserted plainly and truly in 
the Act framed by him, that anyone who with ‘corrupt intent, or in 
order to induce anyone to vote or to refrain from voting, should 
give any meat, drink, or entertainment,’ &c., should be deemed guilty 
of the offence of bribery by way of treating, and should abide the con- 
sequences of violating the law. But it has been well observed that— 


as to this word ‘corruptly,’ it does not mean wickedly, or immorally, or 
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dishonestly, or anything of that sort, but with the object and intention of 
doing that which the Legislature plainly means to forbid. In fact, giving 
meat or drink is treating, when the person who gives it has an intention of 
treating, not otherwise ; and in all cases where there is any evidence to 
show that meat and drink have been given, it is a question of fact for the 
judge whether the intention is made out by the evidence, which, in every 
individual case, must stand upon its own grounds, and although each in- 
dividual case may be a feather’s weight in itself, and so small that one 
would not act upon it; yet if there is a large number of such cases, a large 
number of slight cases will together make a strong one, and consequently it 
must always be a very important inquiry, what was the scale, the amount, 
and the extent to which it was done? The statute does not say that it 
shall depend upon the amount of drink. The smallest quantity, given with 
the intention, will avoid the election. But when we are considering the 
evidence, we must, as a matter cf common sense, see on what scale and to 
what extent it was done. . . . In these cases it must be remembered that 
now the election judge is both judge and jury, and decides both the law and 
the facts, and draws inferences from the facts. On such questions it must 
be expected that much diffieulty and uncertainty will arise. What is an 
obvious inference to one man, seems but a doubtful one to another ;. what 
one man decides, but not without hesitation, or with none, another will 
decide exactly the reverse ; and if this be true of mere inferences of fact, 
how much truer must it be of inferences of intention.! 


The upshot of all which seems to be that a rich candidate (or a 
rich election club) may, by means of treating corruptly, sway the 
votes of individuals or the prevalent tone of a constituency; and 
that when thus employed it is as bad as bribery by means of hard 
cash. When the fact is clearly made out, any election judge will 
report against the return, and every independent honest man will 
approve. But the attempt to do more in this respect, however plaus- 
ible it may sound, and how much soever it may be extolled by zealots 
for total abstinence, is simply an endeavour by the use of vague and 
elastic phrases to strain election law to a use for which it is unsuit- 
able ; and mischievously to confuse in the popular mind ideas which 
are essentially distinct and dissimilar. The circulating medium at 
election times is very various. Bank-notes, sovereigns, ribs of beef, 
batches of blue posters, orders for small handbills, tallies at public 
houses, district retainers, and retainers not to act for the enemy, 
hire of vehicles to bring up voters, and hire of traps never taken out 
of the yard, promises of employment for younger sons, and oyster 
suppers for sub-committees, to say nothing of petty cash for all 
manner of possible and impossible services, vocal and instrumental ; 
these and a dozen other whimsical shapes are assumed by the Proteus 
of lavish expenditure, and for the most part elude the interdict of any 
law that may be meant for their repression. The simpler the law is, 
and the less antagonistic to the reasonable view taken by the public of 
such matters, the more likely is it to be practically operative. But 
the device of painting in blood red and making it thunder in denun- 


1 Rogers on Elections, 12th edition, by Wolferstan. 
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ciation, the more sure it is to fail, because the more certain to set up 
a widespread combination or passive resistance for its discomfiture. 
Conducting agents are reasonably required to make circumstantial 
declarations on oath repudiating any expenditure beyond what is 
contained in the official return. They swear they have not paid, and 
that they will not pay a farthing more, and that they do not know of 
a farthing paid or promised on account of the late election. What 
can we have more in the way of assurance on behalf of reputable 
men, engaged as principals or seconds in political duel? The impro- 
bable contingency that now and then some ambitious adventurer 
may try to screen surreptitious outlay, by quibbling or shuffling with 
the terms of an affidavit registered with the returning officer, and 
ready in case of need to be read against him twelve months after, on 
an indictment for perjury, is hardly worth considering. No law can 
be made proof against such rare infringement ; and it is better that 
the public mind should habitually repose without fear of its being 
broken by dint of brazen-faced false swearing, by those who are to 
constitute the supreme council of the realm, or those professional 
agents on whose personal integrity the safety of so much that we all 
value and cherish depends. Let it be taken for granted, therefore, 
that every item of the commissariat employed on either side in a 
general election, and every shilling it costs the combatants, with the 
christian name and surname of every suttler in either camp who 
pockets their money will henceforth be duly attested on oath; how 
much nearer shall we have got to the limits of legitimate expenditure ? 
Is this all we have to deprecate, denounce, or deplore? Or are we 
not rather in some respects likely in point of fact to render matters 
worse instead of better, by driving every covetous and rapacious 
instinct to look elsewhere for its gratification ? Locking the door with 
an audible rattle, sending all servants to bed, and sitting down to the 
fire to look over a homily on purity of morals, may be very proper 
and praiseworthy on the part of a candidate on the night that the 
writ is received; and strong resolutions interchanged with his 
agent every morning on going forth, that neither of them will 
either nod, shrug, wink, or smile seductively or insidiously, or 
in a manner importing in the paulo-post-future any contingent 
benefit to any human being, or any present hope of bills or beer, 
is all very well as far it goes. But the provoking practical ques- 
tion occurs again and again—does it go far? The roughs and 
the rogues comprehend quickly enough that there is nothing to 
be done in that quarter, and they forthwith proceed to make their 
market elsewhere. In old-fashioned political life things were on a 
wholly different footing. Treating was unabashed; promises flew 
about the streets as fearlessly as pigeons ; fifes and drums, staves and 
ribbons were no more questioned than the joy-bells in the steeple ; 
the conducting agent seldom paid money himself for votes, but he 
took care that all who wanted to know should have the means of 
knowing where the ‘ Man in the Moon’ might be found. Change of 
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manners and successive enactments have got rid by degrees of much 
of these things; but they have not touched, and have not attempted 
to touch, the ‘ Man in the Moon ;’ and in proportion as every other 
winking taper and flaring tar-link of prodigality and waste is ex- 
tinguished, the steady glare of venal business rivets the gaze of the 
needy, the shabby, the unworthy, and draws them noiselessly and 
safely unto itself. In the old loose scrambling way, shameless talk 
and inordinate toping, double fees for half-employed agents, double 
hire for spavined horses, and double rent for seldom-used rooms 
lined the pockets of cunning electors, and made many a candidate’s 
easy-going father swear it was too bad, and that he would not pay 
another farthing ; but he paid it all the same to avoid the worse evil 
of a petition in London before a packed committee. We have now 
got commissions on the spot instead of committees at St. Stephen’s ; 
with painstaking and upright judges, instead of impatient or partial 
colleagues, to try the issue between Tory and Radical. But who is 
to try.the issue between the honest nine-tenths of the constituency, 
who want nothing for themselves individually, but only that the good 
men should be returned, and the corruptible tenth, or a fraction of 
them, who hope that one or more of the great election clubs that 
have bought up among them the goodwill of all the dirty business 
at elections, will find their way in due time to Clodshire or Betting- 
town, and tell them of something to their advantage? This is the 
new phase of the question, compared with which most of the old forms 
of abuse fade into insignificance; for this, as abundant experience 
has proved elsewhere, is of elastic texture and expansive capability, 
that with the aid of telegraph and telephone, circulars and advertise- 
ments, enables the central machinist to effect in safety and secrecy 
any amount of corruption in a given county or town by means of 
agents whom the candidate or his solicitor never saw, and probably 
never will. This is the so-called organisation which has become in 
America, and is about to become in France, an all-prevailing element 
in the electoral atmosphere, tending to stifle all individual will, all 
local opinion, all spontaneous action in the choice of representatives ; 
and when seemingly genuine movements, preconcerted from afar, 
fail to ensure the desired result, potent to dispense a golden mist 
of suasion all around. You cannot hold the candidate fairly liable 
for recruiting and drilling done overnight by nobody knows whom. 
Yet in the casting up of the ballot the aid afforded by the unintro- 
duced, unauthenticated, and unquestioned ‘friends of the party’ just 
come over to see how things go on, makes all the difference in the 
world. Blower, Picklevote, and Squareum may have been seen at 
meetings though not taking much part, coming away from church 
though nobody noticed them there, and one at a time seeming to look 
after a husband out of the alehouse, or a wife out of the pawn- 
broker’s shop, without making free to accost either in the street. 
There is tact in political thieving like other mischief, and the em- 
ployés of a great cause, supported by great meu and a great deal of 
money, would lose their living if they were impetuous or unwary. 
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Effusive zeal is no excuse for want of care and diligence and whis- 
pered reiteration. The manufacture of members by joint-stock 
capital and skill is done methodically, mechanically, unscrupulously. 
It signifies the steady application of means to end without caring for 
anyone’s feelings, prejudices, or opinions. It is a grand lottery in 
which few can win more than an obscure share of the prize, and 
about which his fancied prescience is not remembered an hour. It is 
the absorption of all true representation of communities by a usurp- 
ing directory, sometimes of unknown and obscure men, whose busi- 
ness is simply to win for their party anyhow; and who in stirring 
times, having large resources placed at their disposal, are certain 
to spend them. What signifies it to them how many bakers or tal- 
low-chandlers are fined or imprisoned ? 

One conducting agent only is allowed by the new Bill, with a 
single clerk and a single messenger for every five hundred electors. 
No doubt such a limitation will be altered in Committee, and it is 
likely enough to be left at two hundred or three. But, as a practical 
check, it will still be altogether illusory. The work even thus divided 
could not possibly be done in a large constituency ; and it will either 
be left undone or it will be performed by strangers, whom a club or 
a caucus will be too ready to keep in waiting saddled and bridled for 
the job, and trained to perform without whipping all the tricks of 
the trade in votes; or it will have to be done honestly by volunteer 
friends and associates. A word as to each alternative. When not 
done at all, the bulk of the electors will from day to day be left in 
utter perplexity as to the right and wrong of the various tales, 
spiteful or comical, apologetic or false, which may be invented and 
circulated. Fine gentlemen who have never fought a contested 
election may think chaff of no consequence, and matter-of-fact-looking 
lies on shop window bills mere trash which nobody minds. But they 
are both minded and remembered, and no mistake, by hundreds and 
thousands of urban and rural electors—quiet, dul), hard-driven, 
worthy, well-meaning folk, who are never able to go to a meeting or 
hear the gentleman speak; and who, though they never read the 
opposite party’s bill for themselves, are sure to have it all put clearly 
to them by their affectionate wives before they go to sleep. In these 
days canvassing is done in print, and if a man cannot defend himself 
in type against the malice of antagonists in print, he may as well 
give up the contest. How are his denials of the most baseless stories 
or imputations to reach the electors in time to prevent their being 
wheedled away and duped into promising the enemy? Only by post, 
which means dozens of clerks for that purpose alone, or dozens of 
messengers. Take the alternative of the bevy of strangers tele- 
graphed from town, demure, temperate, bidable, accurate, and rapid 
in chirography. What. can be better? Nothing for the specific 
purpose; only it is part and parcel of the system whereby the place 
is taken under the protectorate and unconfessedly but effectually 
brought under the dominion of the encroaching end overbearing 
central power, which is unknown to the law and the constitution. 
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Can country electors be possibly so credulous as to believe that all 
directions, staff, guidance, and government, big enough to take in 
and do for half the constituencies of the kingdom, is kept going for 
nothing? And if not, for what? We may make laws if we will 
against clerks and messengers, and put a youth and an old man on 
the treadmill now and again by way of example, and we may save so 
many pounds and shillings thereby in the returning officer’s bill: 
but would it not be well to get some idea, if possible, how much the 
nominal saving really costs—first in hard money to some rich member 
of the family, who sends in his subscription to the monster fund 
beforehand, and then to the actual liberty of choice, which free and 
independent electors are told in every speech and placard to cherish 
as the inestimable birthright of every Briton. Finally, there is the 
resource of volunteer help; and nobody who has had the advantage 
of enthusiastic and devoted friends in a hard electoral struggle can 
adequately express his sense of such sustainment. Happy the man 
whose friends unbidden flock round him, and unasked work on till the 
ground is thoroughly occupied, and are ready to go forth again and 
again to make good their hold for him on the hearts of their’fellow 
men. This is, indeed, public spirit pure and simple, worthy of all 
encouragement by legislation in so far as it is possible. But for its 
development, the best, perhaps the only thing Parliament can do, is 
to reduce the excessive size of constituencies both in town and country, 
and thereby increase in a direct ratio the physical possibility of 
unaccustomed men taking to such work, and lending to its per- 
formance the weight of their influence and example. The best men 
stagger at the first look of a huge central committee-room, crammed 
with people all talking together and wasting each other’s time, one 
half of whom never saw the other half before. Good men having 
offered their services, will not readily fall off. They may submit to the 
fag of writing letters which turn out to be unnecessary, or to men who 
have changed their abode, or who happen to have died since the writers 
saw them last. They may consent to make what is called a round of 
canvassing calls, wide apart, and necessarily planned without con- 
sideration of hours. Hardest of all, they may agree to stand the 
racket of noisy meetings, the like of which they never have heard in 
their lives; but they are exceedingly apt when the poll is declared 
to make a domestic vow never to do it again. Except for the 
candidate himself, or a very few staunch friends, the task is too 
irksome to be repeated frequently, when a borough contains a score 
of populous parishes having constant interflow between one another, 
whereby the arbitrarily jumbled—not commingled, confused—not 
organised, mass is set boiling and bubbling, shouting and rushing, 
instead of considering and conferring together as intelligent neigh- 
bours and fellow ratepayers ought to do, which are the men who 
would best represent them in Parliament. The voice of expe- 
rience and the warnings of calm good sense which may be recog- 
nised and regarded where a man is personally known to be upright 
and consistent and wise, go almost for nothing in the hubbub and 
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scramble ofa general election in great counties and towns. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, from indifference, disgust, or bewilderment, won’t 
vote at all ; and the doubtful numbers who, it is hoped on all sides, may 
be won over or deterred by infinitely various motives, constitute the ma- 
terial whereupon corruption and intimidation work at will. A specious 
lie is set rolling to warp a particular trade or sect or class from a par- 
ticular candidate. How do they know that it is not all true? How 
can they learn? When elections lasted six weeks there was time to 
hear all about it: now the affair is over in six days, and no doubt so 
much the better ; but we must reckon with the consequences of the 
change. The steam-printing press is now a foul-mouth demagogue, 
that no human lungs can silence, and whose calumnies and pasquin- 
ades, inventions and revilings, come like a plague of flies against which 
there is no use complaining or fighting, but which do their work of 
taint wherever they rest undisturbed. To keep washing them away 
even for six days throughout the length and breadth of a borough 
like Lambeth or Liverpool, or a county like Middlesex or South 
Lancashire, simply means prodigious expenditure furnished from 
without, or extravagant cost to a wealthy candidate. The pivot on 
which all this enormity and abomination turns in nine cases out of 
ten is the inexorable rule of a bare majority. Contest there would be 
none, if it were not confessed beforehand that a powerful minority 
(blue or yellow, it signifies nothing which) exists in a constituency, 
and that in fact it is so numerous, opulent, and influential, that with 
prodigious exertions it may win, and without prodigious exertion it 
cannot be beaten. All the rascals and loafers to whom an election 
meal is an object disseminate and debate this impression; until it 
becomes an intoxicating stimulant to personal ambition, quickens the 
pulse of rival whips, and at length opens the strings first of one cen- 
tral stock purse and then another. Hic fons et origo malorum. Take 
away half the motive for the encounter, and you take away half its 
madness, and more than half its mischiefs. No great minority any- 
where easily reconciles itself to be completely disfranchised, though 
it is willing enough to admit the preponderance of the majority for 
the time being. Give the minority one seat out of three, and what 
will happen? Why, that they will proceed at once to choose the 
fittest man to represent them instead of the biggest fool they can find 
who will give the most money to fight a desperate battle. And once 
relieved from the terror ‘of the other fellows’ snatching more than 
they are entitled to, the majority would in like manner be harder to 
please ; but, when they were satisfied, safe to put in their two first men 
without any pretence for a resort to any unclean methods or unwar- 
rantable outlay. The excuse for external interference would be lessened, 
and with a cessation of doubt and disturbance, row and confusion, 
the opportunities and temptation to excess of all kinds would gra- 
dually disappear. Every bigot and brawler and bribing agent in the 
kingdom would have his claws pared by the change; and all who 
desire to see the intellectual and social character of the House of 
Commons keep pace with the progress of the nation in culture, refine- 
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ment, and civilisation, would find after a season that the tone of both 
sides was improved, and that the liberty of choice as between fit men 
was enhanced and widened all round. 

A discretionary power of awarding costs is to be conferred upon 
the court which tries a petition, not only for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the sitting member when wrongly attacked, or punishing his 
vexatious assailants, but for amercing the county or borough where 
corrupt practices have been extensively found to prevail. The al- 
ternative objects thus contemplated are so widely dissimilar, and the 
application of this novel power will necessarily be so diverse, that 
the clause will probably have to be recast or amended in order to 
provide the limitations and conditions necessary for its equitable 
working. The much to be commiserated member, whose first three 
months after his return have been wasted in consultation and fret 
and supplemental expenditure for the defence of his hard-won seat, 
has an excellent claim to be recouped as far as may be for the losses he 
has incurred. So long as he was a mere candidate the cost was his 
own look-out ; but when duly returned he has become a member of 
the State—part of that great incorporeal being which rules over one- 
seventh part of the human race. If he is proved to be an intruder, 
forth he goes, and the place of his evanescent pride knoweth him no 
more. He must settle accounts with his electoral foes as best he 
may; but as between him and them the State has no concern. It is 
otherwise when he drives them off and holds his coign of vantage in- 
expugnably, but with large expenditure, it may be, of ammunition. 
The State ought to see to it, and set a good man at his ease. Where- 
fore the new Bill provides that when it shall appear to an election 
court that a corrupt practice has not been proved to have been 
committed with or by the knowledge and consent of the respondent, 
and that he took all reasonable means to prevent it, the court may 
make an order for the payment of his costs on the county or borough, 
and the Treasury shall pay the same to him, and obtain a repayment 
of the amount from the locality; the baffled petitioner being left of 
course to pay his own outgoings. But if the court shall discover 
during the inquiry that any person has been extensively engaged in 
malpractices, it may try the effect of sentencing him or his accom- 
plices to pay the sum thus awarded, by way of smart money, and 
for an example to other ill-disposed persons in time to come. 
Should the corruptor or his associates prove an insufficient mark, 
the court may then, by a curious application of the principle of the 
boonerang, make the parties to the petition or the ratepayers 
accountable. No wonder that quarter sessions, corporations, and 
vestries should show signs of resistance to this new local liability, 
which, once admitted, leads inevitably to the whole legal expenses 
of elections being thrown on borough and county rates. Already 
urgent petitions against the clause from all sorts and conditions of 
men, county and town, have begun te pour in; and no assurance can 
convince one that remonstrances from confidential friends against it 
have not silently impressed many a senatorial mind that this part of 
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the measure will neverdo. But what, after all, is the need of mixing 
up rates with taxes in the affair? Heavy-laden ratepayers have 
nothing to do with the dissolution of Parliament, or the insisting 
upon a general election in an excited time when it is likely to be 
twice as costly as necessary, or twice in seven years instead of once if 
things were suffered to take their ordinary course. How can they 
prevent four candidates or fourteen entering the field; or how can 
they guard against money being mis-spent on boozing, bribery, 
bouquets, ribbons, blackguard circulars, and the braying of brass 
bands? They might as well be fined by a judge for a flood in the 
river, or an outbreak of smallpox. A new Parliament is not called 
specially for the fault or the benefit of the constituencies that 
happen to have contests. Probably, if they had their choice, they 
would have none; but certainly there is neither justice nor reason 
in making them pay so much in the pound because an affair of 
honour has been fought without their leave within their confines. 
The country at large is compelled to elect a new Parliament when- 
ever the select politicians who play for empire across the table at 
Westminster get out of humour with the old pack of cards; and 
as they are the last people in the world to pay for the cost of making 
the new ones, the most rational and equitable plan would be for 
the charge to be borne by the Consolidated Fund. It is the 
nation’s affair or it is nobody’s; and to this complexion matters will 
come ere long. Why not let the Treasury pay the costs of 
members returned on proper proof being given that it was not 
excessive, leaving the defeated candidates to the consequences of 
their unsuccessful endeavours? Without some check of this kind 
elections would be no better than gambling at the public expense; 
candidates would be innumerable and the nuisance ineffable. But, 
considering that a man of education, and presumably with other affairs 
of moment to think of, sacrifices a third and sometimes half the year 
to constant and thankless drudgery at Westminster without recom- 
pense or reward for the most part in any shape or kind, it does seem 
infinitely absurd that he should be made liable every time he is 
elected to pay 300l., or 3,000l., or it may be 13,000/.—nobody can 
assure him which beforehand. There is no country in the world 
but England where such a system of things ever existed. But, bad as 
the system is, to transfer the burthen to the ratepayers would be still 
more to be deprecated, were it not plainly impossible ; for no House of 
Commons could ever be induced to perpetrate the barefaced ingratitude 
and suicidal imprudence of voting a general clause of the kind referred 
to; and it would seem that even the exceptional contingency suffices 
to create resentment and alarm. Substitute general revenue for 
local rates, and we get at once to a fair and equal distribution of 
liability over the whole nation according to capabilities for bearing it ; 
and as Parliament is called into being and maintained for the benefit 
of us all, it is obviously right that all should proportionately pay. 
W. M. Torrens. 
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In Umpria. 
A Srupy or Artistic PERSONALITY. 


HE autumn sun is declining over the fields and oakwoods and 
vineyards of Umbria, where—in the wide undulating valley, in- 
closed by high rounded hills, bleak or dark with ilex, each with its 
strange terraced white city, Assisi, Spello, Spoleto, Todi—the Tiber 
winds lazily along, pale green, limpid, scarce rippled over its yellow 
pebbles, screened by long rows of reeds and thinned, yellowing pop- 
lars, reflecting dimly the sky and trees, the pointed medizval bridges 
and the crenelated towers on its banks; so clear and placid that you 
can scarcely bring home to yourself that this can really be the 
Tiber of Rome, the turbid mass of yellow water which eddies sullenly 
mournful round the ship-shaped island, along by Vesta’s temple, be- 
neath the cypressed Aventine, and away into the desolate Campagna. 
Gradually, as the sun sinks, the valley of the Tiber fills with golden 
light moving along, little by little, travelling slowly up the wooded 
hillocks ; covering the bluish mountains of Somma and Subasio with 
a purple flush, making the white towns rosy on their flanks, and then 
dying away into the pale amber horizon, rosy where it touches the 
hill, pearly, then bluish where it merges imperceptibly into the upper 
sky. Bluer and bluer become the hills, deeper and deeper the at 
first faint amber ; the valley is filled with grey-blue mist; the hills 
stand out dark blue, cold, and massive ; the sky above becomes a livid 
rose colour; there is scarcely a filament of cloud, and only a streak 
of golden orange where the sun has disappeared. There is a sudden 
stillness, as when the last chords of a great symphony have died 
out. All the way up the hill on which stands Perugia we meet 
the teams of ‘huge oxen, not merely white, but milky, with 
great, deep, long-lashed eyes, swaying from side to side with their 
load of wine-vats; and the peasants returning home from plough- 
ing up the last corn stubble. All is peaceful and very solemn, 
more so than after sunset in other places, in this sweet and austere 
Umbria, the fit home of the Christian revival of the early Middle 
Ages. And it makes us think, this beautiful and solemn evening, 
of the little book which epitomises all the emotions of this new birth, 
of this charming new childhood of humanity, when‘the feelings of 
men seem to have somewhat of the dewy freshness of dawn. The 
book is the ‘ Fioretti di San Francesco,’ a collection of legends and 
examples relating to the cycle of St. Francis of Assisi by some monk 
or monks of the end of the thirteenth century. Flowerets they may 
well be called—flowers such as might grow, green and white-starred 
and delicately pearled with gold, in the thick grass across which 
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dance Angelico’s groups of the Blessed. Yet with a certain human- 
ness, a certain reality and naturalness of sweetness, such as the great 
paradise painter, with his fleshless madonnas, his glory of radiant, 
unearthly draperies and golden skies, never could have conceived. A 
singular charm of simplicity and lucidness in this little book; no 
fever visions or unhealthy glories; an earnestness not without 
humour; there is nothing grim or absurd in the credulity and asce- 
ticism of these Umbrian saints. The asceticism is so gentle and 
tender, the credulity so childish and poetical, that the ridiculous 
itself ceases to be so. These monks, so far from being engrosseil with 
the care of their own souls, or weighed down by the dread of hell, 
seem to have awakened with perfect hope and faith in celestial good- 
ness, with perfect desire to love all around them in the most literal 
sense : religion for them is love and reliance on love. The gentleness 
with which they admonish the sinning and backsliding, the confid- 
ence in the inner goodness of man, from whose soiled surface all evil 
may be washed, extends in these men to the whole of creation, and 
makes them fraternise with beasts and birds, as is shown, with a 
delicate, slightly humorous grace, in the stories of St. Francis 
and the turtle doves, and of the ferocious wolf, ‘Frate Lupo,’ of 
Gubbio, whom, rather than kill, it pleased the saint to bring round 
to harmlessness by fair words, expostulations, and faithfully kept 
promises, expecting from the wolf fidelity to his word as much as 
from a human being. There is in this little book a vague, floating, 
permeating life of affection, of love unbounded by difference of 
species. Communion with all men, with Christ, with angels, with 
doves, and with wolves; the force of love bringing down God and 
raising up brutes to the level of these saints. And as we think over 
the little book we feel in a way as if we, to whom Francis and his 
companions are mere mortal men, and the tales of the ‘ Fioretti’ mere 
beautiful fancies, hollow and sad for their very sweetness, were looking 
down upon a sort of holy land, as we look down in the white twilight 
upon the misty undulations of this solemn and beautiful Umbria. 

A serene country, neither rugged and barren, nor flat and fertile, 
not the grey, sharp Florentine valley, whose thin soil must be 
irrigated and ploughed, and on whose hillsides the carefully nurtured 
olives are stunted with winter wind and summer scorchings, where 
every outline is clear and bone-like in that same hard, light atmo- 
sphere which, as Vasari says, makes all appear hard and clear and 
logical to the minds of the Florentines. Not the endless flatness and 
fruitfulness of Lombardy, where the mists steam up in the evening 
golden round the great misty golden descending sun-ball, and the 
buildings flush like the cheeks of Correggio’s joy-drunken seraphs, 
and the thin, clear outline of the rows of poplars looks against the 
sky like the outshaken golden hair combed into minute filaments 
of one of Leonardo’s women. Nor the dreary wastes of sere oakwoods 
and livid sandhills of Orvieto; nor the sea of lush vegetation gilded 
by the sun, merging into the vaporous damp blue sky of the plain of 
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Lucca. None of these things is the Tiber valley, not harsh nor poor 
nor luxuriant ; sober and restrained, without excess or scantness; an 
undulating country of pale and modest tints, and, save in the dis- 
tant Apennine tops, of simple outline, with what glory of colours it 
may have, due mainly to sky and sunset and cloud, and even in that 
more chaste than other parts of Italy; neither poor nor rich, without 
the commerce of Lombardy or the industry of Tuscany, wholly with- 
out any intellectual movement ; rural, believing, with but little of the 
imported influence of revived Paganism, and still much of the cling- 
ing moral atmosphere of Christian contemplation and ecstasy of the 
days of St. Francis. Such is this isolated Tiber valley, whose skies 
and whose legends are so perfectly in harmony, and in it was born, of 
the country and of the traditions, a special, isolated school of art. 

Is it a school or a man ?—A school concentrated in one man, or a 
man radiating into a school. There are great many men all about 
the one man Perugino, masters or pupils; the first seem so many 
bungled attempts to be what he is, the second so many disintegrations 
of him. Even the more powerful individualities are lost in his pre- 
sence; at Perugia we know nothing of the real Pinturicchio, the 
bright, vain, thoughtless painters of the pageant scenes, brilliant like 
pages of Boiardo’s fairy tales, on the walls of the Sienese Library. 
Raphael is no separate individual, has no personal qualities before he 
leaves Perugia. Everything is Perugino, in more or less degree. The 
whole town, nay, the surrounding country, is one vast studio in which 
his themes are being developed, his works being copied, his tricks 
being imitated. A score of artists of talent, one or two like Lo 
Spagna and the young Raphael, of first-rate powers; and a host of 
mere mechanical drudges, give us, in all Perugia, nothing new, 
nothing individual, no impression which we can disentangle from the 
general, all-pervading impression given by the one man Perugino. 
The country, physical and moral, has exhausted itself in this one artistic 
manifestation. One not merely; but unique and one-sided. What 
Perugino has done has been done by no other master; and what 
Perugino has done is only one thing, and that to all eternity. The 
sense of complete absence of variety, of difference ; the impression of 
all being reduced to the minimum of everything ; the vague conscious- 
ness that all here is one, isolated and indivisible, which haunt us all 
through the churches and galleries of Perugia, pursue us likewise 
through all the works of the school, that is to say, of Perugino 
himself. This unique school, consisting in reality of a single man, 
possesses only one theme, one type, one idea, one feeling ; it does, it 
attempts, but one thing, and that one thing means isolation, concen- 
tration, elimination of all but one single mood. 

It is the painting of solitude, of the isolated soul ; alone, unaffected 
by any other, unlinked in any work, or feeling, or suffering, with any 
other soul, nay even with any physical thing. The men and women 
of Perugino are the most completely alone that any artist ever 
painted ; alone though in fours, or fives, or in crowds, Their relations 
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to each other are purely architectural : it is a matter of mere symme- 
try, even as it is with the mouldings or carvings of the frame which 
surrounds them. Superficially, taken merely as so many columns, or 
half arches of the pinnacled whole of the composition, they are, in his 
larger works, more rigorously related to each other than are the 
figures of any other painter of severely architectural groups; com- 
pared with Perugino, the figures in Bellini’s or Mantegna’s most 
solemn altarpieces are irrelevant to each other : one saint is turning too 
much aside, another looking too much on his neighbour. Not so 
with Perugino : his figures are all in relation to one another. The 
scarf floating in strange snakelike convolutions from the shoulder of 
the one angel flying, cutting across the pale blue air as a skater cuts 
across the ice, floats and curls in distinct reference to the ribbons 
which twist, like lilac or yellow scrolls, about the head and neck of 
the other angel; the lute, with downturned bulb, of the one seraph, his 
shimmering purple or ultramarine robe clinging in tight creases round 
his feet in the breeze of heaven, is rigorously balanced by the viol, 
upturned against the stooping head, of his fellow-seraph ; the white- 
bearded anchorite stretches forth his right foot in harmony with the 
outstretched left foot of the scarlet-robed cardinal; the dainty arch- 
angelic warrior, drolly designated as Scipio, or Cincinnatus on the 
wall of the Money Changers’ Hall, turns his delicate, quaintly crested 
head, and raises his vague-looking eyes to match the upturned plumed 
head of the other celestial knight. All the figures are distinctly con- 
nected with each other; but they are connected as are the pillarets, 
various, but different, which balance each other in length and thick- 
ness and character, a twisted with a twisted one, a twin, strangely 
linked pair with another such, on the symmetrically sloping front of 
some Lombard cathedral: the connection is purely outer, purely ar- 
chitectural ; and the solitude of each figure as a human being, as 
a body and a mind, is only the more complete. There is no grouping 
in these cunningly balanced altarpieces ; there is no common employ- 
ment or movement, no action or reaction. Angels and warriors and 
saints and sibyls stand separate, the one never touching the other, 
apart, each alone against the pale greenish background. They may 
look, the one towards the other, but they never see each other. They 
exist quite single and isolated, each unconscious that there is any 
other. Indeed, there is no other; in reality, everyone is in com- 
plete solitude ; it is only the canvas which makes them appear in 
the same place. They are not in the same place; or rather there is 
no place: the soft green field, the blue hills, darkening against the 
greenish evening sky, the spare, thinly leaved little trees, the white 
tower in the distance, this little piece of Umbrian country has nothing 
to do with any of them. They, or rather each singly, is nowhere. 
Place, like subject and action, has been eliminated ; everything has, 
which possibly could. The very bodies seem reduced to the least 
possible: there is no interest in them; all is concentrated upon the 
delicate nervous hands, on the faces; in the faces, upon eyes and 
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mouth, till the whole face seems scarcely more than tremulous lips, 
half parted, raised avidly to kiss, to suck in, the impalpable; than 
dilating pupils, straining vaguely to seize, to absorb, to burn into 
themselves the invisible. It is the embodiment, with only as little 
body as is absolutely required, of a soul; and that soul simplified, 
rarefied into only one condition of being : beatitude of contemplation. 
As place and action have been eliminated, so also has time: they will 
for ever remain, alone, in the same attitude; they will never move, 
never change, never cease ; there exists for them no other occupation 
or possibility. And as the bodies are separate, isolated from all phy- 
sical objects, so is the soul: it touches no other human soul, touches 
no earthly interest ; it is alone, motionless, space of time and change 
have ceased for it: contemplating, absorbing for all eternity that 
which the eye cannot see, nor the hand touch, nor the will influence, 
the mysterious, the ineffable. 

Are they really saints and angels, and prophets and sibyls? 
Surely not—for all such act or suffer; for each of these there isa 
local habitation, and a definite duty. These strange creatures of 
Perugino’s are not supernatural beings in the same sense as are those 
robed in iridescent, impalpable glory of Angelico; or those others, 
clothed in more than human muscle and sinew, of the vault of the 
Sixtine. What are they? Not visions become concrete, but the act 
of vision personified. They are not the objects of religious feeling ; 
they are its most abstract, intense reality. Yes, they are reality. 
They are no far-fetched fancies of the artist. They are the souls and 
soul-saturated, soul-moulded bodies which he saw around him. For 
in that Umbria of the dying fifteenth century—where the old cities, 
their old freedom and industry and commerce well-nigh dwindled to 
nothing, had shrunk each on its mountain-side into mere huge 
barracks of mercenary troopers or strongholds of military bandit 
nobles, continually besieged and sacked and heaped with massacre by 
rival families and rival factions; where in the open country, the 
villagers, pent-up in fortified farms and barns, were burnt, women 
and children, with the stored-up fodder, or slaughtered and cast in 
heaps into the Tiber, and every year the tangled brushwood of ilex 
and oak and briars encroached further upon the devastated cornfields 
and oliveyards, and the wolves and foxes roamed nearer and nearer 
to the cities—in this terrible barbarous Umbria of the days of Czsar 
Borgia, the soul developed to strange unearthly perfection. It de- 
veloped by the force of antagonism and isolation. This city of 
Perugia, which was governed by the most ferocious and treacherous 
little mercenary captains, whose dark precipitous streets were full of 
broil and bloodshed, and whose palaces full of evil, forbidden lust 
and family conspiracy, was one of the most pious in all Italy. Won- 
drous miraculous preachers, inspired and wild, were for ever preach- 
ing in the midst of the iniquity ; holy monks and nuns were for ever 
seeing visions and curing the incurable; churches and hospitals were 
being erected throughout town and country; novices crowded the 
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ever-increasing convents. Sensitive souls were sickened by the sur- 
rounding wickedness, and terrified lest it should triumph over them ; 
resist it, bravely expose themselves to it, save or mitigate the evil of 
others they dared not: a moral plague was thick in the air, and those 
who would escape infection must needs fly, take refuge in strange 
spiritual solitude, in isolated heights where the moral air was rare- 
fied and icy. Of the perfectly human, sociable devotion of the days 
of St. Francis, of the active benevolence and righteousness, there was 
now no question: the wolves had become too frightfully numerous and 
ravenous to be preached to like that Brother Wolf of the ‘ Flowerets of 
St. Francis.’ Active good there could now no longer be: the pure soul 
became inactive, passive, powerless over the evil around, contempla- 
ting for ever a distant, ineffable excellence; aspiring, sterile and 
meagre, at being absorbed into that glory of perfect virtue at which 
it was for ever gazing. This solitary and inactive devotion, raised 
far above this world, is the feeling out of which are moulded those 
scarce embodied souls of Perugino’s. Those emaciated hectic young 
faces, absorbed in one ineffable passion, which in their weakness and 
intensity are so infinitely feminine, are indeed mainly the faces of 
women—of those noble and holy ladies like Atalanta Baglioni, living 
in moral solitude among their turbulent clan of evil fathers and 
brothers and husbands ; the victims, or worse, the passive spectators, 
the passive accomplices of iniquity of all sorts, whom the grand old 
chronicler, Matarazzo, shows by glimpses, walking through the blood 
and lust-soiled houses of the brilliant and horrible Gianpavolos and 
Simonettos and Griffones of Perugia, pure and patient like nuns, 
and as secluded in mind as in any cloister. Theirs are these faces ; 
and at the same time the faces which vaguely, confusedly looked 
down upon them, glorified reflections of their own, from above. 
These creatures of Perugino’s are what every great artist’s works 
must be—at once the portrait of those for whom he paints, and the 
portrait of their ideals, that is, of their intenser selves. He is the 
painter of the city where, in the Italian Renaissance, the unmixed de- 
votional feeling, innate in the country of St. Francis, untroubled by 
Florentine scepticism or Lombard worldly sense, thrust back and 
concentrated upon itself by surrounding brutal wickedness, existed 
most intense; he is the painter of this kind of devotion. The very 
daintiness of accessory, the delicate embroidered robes, the long 
fringed scarves, the embossed armour, light and pliable like silk, 
which cannot wound the tender young archangels, the carefully 
waved and curled hair—all this is the religious luxuriousness of nuns 
and novices, the one vent for all love of beauty and ease and costliness 
of the poor delicate creatures, worn and galled by their shapeless 
hair cloth, living and sleeping in the dreary whitewashed cell. This 
is unmixed devotion, religious contemplation and aspiration abso- 
lutely separated from any other sort of moral feeling. There is the 
destructive wrath of righteousness in the prophets of Michelangelo ; 
and the gentleness of candour and charity in the Florentine virgins 
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of Raphael; there is the serenity and solemnity of moral wisdom in 
Bellini, and the sweetness and cordiality of domestic love in Titian ; 
there is even the half-animal motherly love in Correggio ; there is, 
in almost all the schools of Italian painting, some character of human 
goodness; but in Perugino there is none of these things. Nothing 
but the one all-absorbing, abstract devotional feeling—intense pas- 
sive contemplation of the unattainable good; souls purged of every 
human desire or will, isolated from all human affection and action, 
raised above the limits of time and space; souls which have long 
- ceased to be human beings and can never become angels, hovering, 
half pained, half joyful, in a limbo of endless spiritual desire. 

Such is the work. Let us seek the master. Pietro Vanucci of 
Citta della Pieve, surnamed Perugino, Petrus de Castro Plebis, as he 
signed himself, lived, as tradition has it, in a very good house in Via 
Deliziosa. Via Deliziosa is one of the many quiet little paved lanes 
of Perugia, steep and tortuous, looking up at whose rough scarred 
houses you for ever see overgrown plants of white starred basil or 
grey marjoram bursting out of broken ewers and pipkins on the 
boards before the high windows, or trails of mottled red and green to- 
matoes, or long crimson-tasselled sprays of carnation dangling along 
the broken, blackened masonry, crevassed and held together by iron 
clamps; where, at every sudden turn, you get through some black 
and oozy archway a glimpse of green sun-gilded vineyard and distant 
hills, hazy and blue through the yellow summer air. Here, in the 
best part of the town, Perugino had his house and workshop. In the 
house, full of precious stuffs and fine linen and plate and everything 
which a wealthy burgher could desire, lived the handsome wife of the 
master ; for whom he was for ever designing and ordering new clothes, 
and whose beautiful hair he loved himself to dress in strange fantastic 
diadems and helmets of minute plaits and waves and curls, that she 
might go through the town as magnificent and quaintly attired as 
any noble lady of the Baglionis or Antinoris or Della Staffas. In the 
workshop was the master and a host of pupils: Giannicola Manni, 
Doni, the Alfani, Tiberio d’Assisi ; the exquisite anonymous stranger, 
of whom we know only as John the Spaniard ; and perhaps that gentle 
fair feminine boy from Urbino, whom, in half-womanish gear and 
with wonderful delicate feathers and jewels in his hair, Perugino 
painted among the prophets in the Money Changers’ Hall. A work- 
shop indeed. Not merely the studio of a master and his pupils, but 
an enormous fabric of works of devotional art; the themes of Peru- 
gino, the same saints, the same madonnas, the same angels, in the 
same groups, for ever repeated, in large and small: some mere copies, 
others slightly varied or composed of various incoherent portions, by 
the pupils ; some half by the master, half by the pupil, some possibly 
touched up by him, one or two wholly from his own exquisite hand. 
Things of all degrees of merit and execrableness, to suit the richest 
and the poorest; all could be had at that workshop, for Master 
Pietro had the monopoly of the art, good, bad, or indifferent, of the 
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country. You could order designs for wood carvings or silver ware ; 
you could hire church banners, of which store was kept to be let out 
for processions at so much the hour. You could obtain men to set 
up triumphal arches of cardboard, and invent moulds for ornamen- 
tal sweetmeats, like those of Astorre Baglioni’s wedding ; patterns, 
doubtless also, for embroidery and armour embossing; you could 
have a young Raphael Santi set to repeating some Marriage of the 
Virgin, for a Sforza or a Baglioni; or some tattered smearer to copy a 
copy of some madonna for a village church ; or you could commission 
the master himself to go to Rome and paint a wall of Pope Sixtus’s 
Chapel. For there never was a manufactory of art carried on more 
methodically or satisfactorily than this one. There never was a com- 
mercial speculator who knew so well how much good and bad he 
could afford and venture to give ; who knew his public so thoroughly. 
He had, in his youth and poverty, invented, discovered (which shall 
we call it?) the perfection of devotional painting, that which per- 
fectly satisfied his whole pious Umbria, and every pious man or 
woman of more distant parts; a certain number of types, a certain 
expression, a certain mode of grouping, a certain manner of colouring 
which constituted a perfect whole; a conception to embody which 
most completely he had in his youth worked like a slave, seeking, 
perfecting all that which belonged to the style: the clear, delicate 
colour, the exquisite, never excessive finish, the infinitely delicate 
modelling of finger and wrist, of eyelid and lip, the diaphanous sheen 
of light, soft, scarcely coloured hair on brow and temple and cheek; 
he had coolly turned away from everything else. The problems of 
anatomy, of perspective, of light and shade, and of grouping, at 
which in Florence he had seen men like Pollaiolo, Ghirlandaio, Filip- 
pino, Lionardo, wasting their youth, he never even glanced at. 
No real bodies were required for his saints as long as he could give 
them the right wistful faces; no tangible background, no well-de- 
fined composition. All this was unnecessary. And he wanted only 
the necessary. When he had got the amount and sort of skill 
required for this narrow style, he stopped; when he had invented 
the three or four types of faces, attitude, and composition, he ceased 
inventing. He had the means of making a fortune. All that 
remained was to organise his mechanism, to arrange that splendid 
system of repeating, arranging, altering, copying, on the part of him- 
self and his scholars, by which he could, without further enlarging 
style or ideas, furnish Umbria and Italy with the pure devotional 
painting it required, in whatever amount and of whatever degree of 
excellence it might wish. He succeeded. True, other artists sneered 
at him, like that young Buonarroti, who had called him a blunderer ; 
true, the Florentines complained that when he painted their fresco 
for them at S. Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi, he had cheated them, 
giving mere copies of works they had had twenty years before. About 
the judgment of other painters he cared not a fig; success was the 
only test. To the Florentines he calmly answered, that as those figures 
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had pleased them twenty years before, they ought to please them now ; 
that he at least was not going to seek anything new as long as the old 
sufficed. For men who grew old in constant attempts after new 
styles, new muscles, new draperies, like Signorelli yonder labouring 
solitary on the rock of Orvieto, spending years in cramming new 
figures into spaces which he, Perugino, would have finished in a 
month with six isolated saints and a bit of blue sky ; or frittered away 
time in endless sketches, endless cooking of new paints and trying of 
new washes, like Lionardo da Vinci; or who ruined themselves buy- 
ing bits of old marble to copy, like crazy Mantegna at Mantua—for 
all such men as these Perugino must have had a supreme contempt. 
As long as money came in, all was right; new ideas, improvements, 
all such things were mere rubbish. Thus he probably preached to his 
pupils, and kept them carefully to their task of multiplying his own 
works, till his school became sterile and imbecile; and the young 
Raphael, in disgust, left him and begged the Lady Giovanna della 
Rovere for a letter to the Gonfaloniere Soderini, which should open to 
him the doors of the Florentine schools. With what contempt must 
not Master Perugino have looked after this departing young Raphael ; 
with what cynical amusement he must have heard how the young fool, 
once successful, kept for ever altering his style, wearing his frail life 
out, meditating and working himself into the hectic broken creature 
whom Marc-Antonio has etched, seated fagged and emaciated on the 
steps before his work. We can imagine how Perugino descanted on 
all this folly to the other young men in his workshop. For he was a 
cynical man as well as a grasping; he saw no wisdom beyond the 
desire for money and comfort. He had begun life almost a beggar, 
sleeping on a chest, going without food, in tatters, giving himself no 
respite from drudgery, sustained by one idea, one wish—to be rich. 
And rich he had become; he had built houses on speculation at 
Florence, to let them out; and had farms at Citta della Pieve, and 
land near Perugia. He had obtained all he had ever desired or 
could conceive desirable: safety from poverty. In other things he 
did not believe: not in an after life, nor in God, nor in good; all 
these ideas, says Vasari, could never enter into his porphyry hard 
brain. ‘This Peter placed all his hopes in the good things of 
fortune, and for money would have made any evil bargain.’ 

This is how Vasari has shown us Perugino. The unique painter 
of archangels and seraphs appears a base commercial speculator, a 
cynic, an atheist: the sort of man whom you could imagine trans- 
figured into a shabby pettifogging Faustus, triumphing over the 
fiend by making over to him, in return for solid ducats, a bond 
mortgaging a soul which he knew himself never to have possessed. 
Some people may say, as learned folk are for ever saying nowadays, 
that all this is pure slander on the part of Vasari; and indeed, what 
satisfactory historical villain shall we soon possess, at the rate of 
present learned rehabilitations? Be this as it may, there remains for 
the present the typical contrast between this man and his works; 
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and looking at it, other contrasts between noble art and grovelling 
artists vaguely occur to us; and we ask ourselves, Can it be? Cana 
pure and exquisite work be produced by a base nature? Can such 
anomaly exist—must the mental product not be stained by the vile- 
ness of the mind which has conceived it? Must we, together with a 
precious and noble gift taken from a hand we should shrink from 
touching, accept the disheartening, the debasing conclusion, that in 
art purity may spring from foulness, and the excellent be born of the 
base? It is a conclusion from which we instinctively shrink; feel- 
ing, rather than absolutely understanding, that it seems to strip the - 
holiness from art, the worthiness, nay, almost the innocence, from our 
enjoyment. We feel towards any beautiful work of art something 
akin to love; a sort of desire to absorb it into our soul, to raise our- 
selves to it, to be with it in some manner united; and thus the mere , 
thought that all this may be sprung from out of unworthiness, that 
this noble century-enduring work may be the sister of who knows how 
many long dead base thoughts and desires and resolves born together 
with it in the nature of its maker—this idea of contamination of 
origin, makes us shudder and suspect. . . . Also, how many of us, 
of the better and nobler of us, have not often sickened for a moment 
as the thought quivered across their mind, of the foulness out of which 
the noblest of our art has arisen. But instinctively we have struck 
down the half-formulated idea as we dash away any suspicion against 
that which we love, and which our love tells us must be good. And 
thus, as a rule, we have persuaded ourselves that, though by a horrible 
fatality our greatest art—in sculpture, and painting, and music, and 
poetry—has oftenest belonged not to a simple and austere state of 
society, to the strong manly days of Greece or Rome, to the first times 
of Christian abnegation and martyrdom, to the childlike angelic 
revival of medieval Christianity, to the solemn self-concentration of 
Huguenot France or Puritan England; that it has not sprung out of 
the straightforward purity of periods of moral regeneration, but rather 
from out of the ferment, nay, the putrescence, of many-sided, per- 
plexed, anomalous times of social dissolution. That although our 
greatest art seems thus undeniably to have arisen in corrupt times, yet 
the individuals to whom we proximately owe it have been the nobler 
and purer of their day. Nay, we almost persuade ourselves that in 
those dubious times of doubt and dissolution, the spotless, the un- 
shaken were in a way divinely selected, like so many vestal virgins, to 
cherish in isolation the holy fire of art. And we call up to our minds 
men noble and pure, like Michelangelo and Beethoven; we eagerly 
treasure up like anecdotes showing the gentleness and generosity of 
men like Lionardo and Mozart; trifling tales of caged-birds let loose, 
or of poor fellow-workers assisted, which in our desire to trace art 
back to a noble origin seem to shed so much light upon the produc- 
tion of a great picture or great symphony. And yet, even as the 
words leave our lips, words so sincerely consoling, we seem to catch 
in our voice an unintentional inflexion of deriding scepticism. So 
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much light! these tales of mere ordinary goodness, such as we might 
hear (did we care) of so many a dull and blundering artisan, or vacant 
idler, these tales shed so much light upon the production of great 
works of art ? A sort of reasoning devil seems to possess us, to twitch 
our little morsels of unreasoned consolation, of sanctifying, mystical,. 
half-reasoning away from our peace-hungry souls. And he says: 
‘What of Perugino? What of so many undeniable realities which 
this Perugino of ours, even if the purest myth, so completely typifies ? 
How did this cynic, this atheist, come to paint these saints? You 
say that he was no cynic, no atheist, that it is all vileslander. Well, 
I won’t dispute that: perhaps he was a saint after all. I will even 
grant that he was. But in return for the concession, let us examine 
whether the saints could not have been equally well painted by the 
traditional, unrehabilitated Perugino, Vasari’s Perugino—not the 
real one; oh no, I will admit not the real one—by the typical Peru- 
gino; the man “ of exceeding little religion, who could never be got 
to believe in the soul’s immortality ; nay, with arguments suited to- 
his porphyry intellect, obstinately refused ail good paths ; who placed 
all his hopes in the goods of fortune, and for money would havé con~ 
sented to any evil compact.” Nay,even by a Perugino a good deal worse.’ 

An ugly, impertinent, little reasoning fiend within us; but now- 
adays we have lost the formula of exorcism for this kind of devil, 
and listen we must; indignantly, and with mind well made up to find 
all his arguments completely false. Think over the matter, now that 
idea is once started, we can no longer help. So let us discuss it 
with ourselves, within ourselves, the place where most discussion 
must for ever go on. Let us sit here on the low, broken brick 
parapet, which seems to prevent all this rough black Perugia from 
precipitating itself, a mass of huddled, strangled lanes, into the 
ravine below; sit, with the grey, berry-laden olives, and twisted 
sere-leaved fig-trees with their little brown bursting fruit, pushing 
their branches up from the orchard on the steep below, where the 
women dawdle under the low evening sun, sickle in hand, mowing up 
the long juicy grass, tearing out wreath after wreath of vine and 
clematis, spray after spray of feathery bluish fennel, till their wheel- 
shaped crammed baskets look as if destined for some sylvan god’s 
altar, rather than to be emptied out into the sweltering darkness 
before the cows mewed up in the thatched hut, yonder by the straw- 
stack and the lavender and rose-hedged tank. 

The question which, we scarcely know how, has thus been started 
within us, and which (like all similar questions) develops itself almost 
automatically in our mind, without much volition and merely a 
vague feeling of discomfort, until it have finally taken shape and left 
our consciousness for the limbo of decided points, this question is 
simply: What are the relations between the character of the work of 
art and the character of the artist who creates it ? To what extent may 
we infer from the peculiar nature of the one the peculiar nature of the 
other? Such, if we formulate it, is the question, and the answer there- 
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unto seems obvious: that as the peculiarity of the fruit depends, ceteris 
paribus, upon the peculiarity of the tree (itself due in part to soil and 
temperature and similar external circumstances), so also must the 
peculiarity of the spiritual product be due to the peculiarities of the 
spiritual whole of which it is born. And thus, in inverted order of 
ideas, the finite character of the fruit proves the character of the tree, 
the result argues the origin: there must exist a necessary relation 
between the product and that which has produced. If then we find 
a definite quality in the works of an artist, we have a right to sup- 
pose that corresponding qualities existed in the artist himself: if 
the picture, or symphony, or poem be noble, and noble moreover with 
a special sort of nobility, then noble also, and noble in with that 
special sort of nobility must be the artistic organism, the artist, by 
whom it was painted, or composed or written. And this once granted 
(which we cannot help granting), we must inevitably conclude that 
the man Perugino, who painted those wonderful spiritual types of 
complete renunciation of the world, could not in reality have been 
the worldly, unconscientious atheist described by Vasari. So, at 
least, it wouldseem. But tarry awhile. We have decided on analogy, 
and by a sort of instinct of cause and effect, that the work must 
correspond in its main qualities with the main qualities of the artist, 
of the artistic organism by which it is produced. Mark that we 
have said of the artist, or artistic organism. Now what is this 
artistic organism, this artist? An individual, a man; surely? Yes, 
and no. The artist and the man are not the same: the artist is only 
part of the man. How much of him depends upon the art in which 
he is a worker? "The work is produced by the man, but not by the 
whole of him; only by that portion which we call the artist; and 
how much that portion is, what relation it bears to the whole man, 
we can ascertain by asking ourselves what faculties are required for 
the production of a work of art. And then we soon get to a new 
question. The faculties required for the production of a work of art 
may be divided into two classes: those which directly and absolutely 
produce it, and those which are required to enable the production to 
take place without interference from contrary parts of the individual 
nature. These secondary qualities, merely protective as it were, are 
the moral qualities common, in greater or less degree, to all workers : 
concentration, patience, determination, desire of improvement; they 
are not artistic in themselves, and are not more requisite to the artist 
than to the thinker, or statesman, or merchant, or soldier, to preserve 
their very different mental powers from the disturbing influence of 
laziness, or fickleness, or any more positive tendencies, vices or virtues, 
which might interfere with the development of his talents. And of 
these purely protective qualities only so much need exist as the 
relative strength of the artistic faculty and of the unartistic ten- 
dencies of the individual require in order that the former be protected 
from the latter: and thus it comes that where the artistic endowment 
has been out of all proportion large, as in the case of such a man as 
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Rossini, it has been able to produce the most excellent work without 
much of what we should call moral fibre: the man was lazy and 
voluptuous, but he was, above all, musical ; it was easier for him to 
be musically active than to be merely dissipated and inactive: the 
artistic instincts were the strongest, and were passively followed. 
When these moral qualities, merely protective and secondary in art, 
are developed beyond the degree requisite for mere protection of the 
artistic faculties (a degree small in proportion to the magnitude of 
the artistic instinct), they become ruling characteristics of the whole 
individual nature, and influence all the actions of the man as dis- 
tinguished from the artist: they make him as inflexible in the pur- 
suit of the non-artistic aims of life as in that of mere excellence in 
his own art. The timorous and slothful Andrea del Sarto is quite as 
complete an artist as the eager and inquisitive Lionardo da Vinci ; 
but, whereas Andrea’s activity stops short at the limit of his powers 
of painting, the increasing laboriousness and never satisfied curiosity 
of Lionardo extend, on the contrary, to all manner of subjects quite 
disconnected with his real art. When once the glorious fresco of 
the Virgin, seated, like a happier Niobe, by the mealsack, has been 
properly finished in the cloister of the Servites, Andrea goes home 
and crouches beneath the violence of his wife, or to the tavern to 
seek feeble consolation. But when, after never-ending alterations 
and additional touches, Lionardo at length permits Paolo Giocondo 
to carry home the portrait of his dubious, fascinating wife, he sets 
about mathematical problems or chemical experiments, offers to 
build fortresses for Cesar Borgia, manufactures a wondrous musical 
instrument like the fleshless skull of a horse, and learns to play 
thereon, or writes treatises on anatomy: there is in him a desire, a 
capacity, for work greater than even his subtle and fantasticating 
style of art can ever fully employ. Such are the non-artistic qualities 
required, merely as protectors from interference, for the production 
of a work of art : the same these, whatever the art, as they are the 
same if, instead of art, we consider science, or commerce, or any other 
employment. The artistic, the really, directly productive qualities, 
differ of course according to the art to which the work belongs, differ 
not only in nature but also in number. For there are some arts in 
which the work is produced by a very small number of faculties ; 
others where it requires a very complex machine, which we call a 
whole individuality : and here we find ourselves back again before 
our original question, to what extent the impersonality of an artist 
influences the character of his work. We have got back to the 
anomaly typified by Perugino; back to it, and as completely without 
an answer to the problem as we were on starting. We have been 
losing our time, going round and round a question merely to find 
ourselves at our original starting-point. Not so: going round the 
question indeed, but in constantly narrowing circles, which will 
dwindle, let us hope, till we find ourselves on the only indivisible 
centre, which is the solution of the problem. For there are many 
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questions which are like the towns of this same Umbria of Perugino : 
built upon the brink of a precipice, walled round with a wall of 
unhewn rock, seeming so near if we look up at them from the ravine 
below, and see every roof, and cypress-tree, and pillared balcony; but 
which we cannot approach by scaling the unscaleable, sheer precipice ; 
but must slowly wind round from below, circling up and down end- 
less undulation of vineyard and oakwood, coming for ever upon a 
tantalising glimpse of towns and walls, for ever seemingly close above 
us, and yet for ever equally distant; till at last, by a sharp turn of 
the gradually ascending road, we find ourselves before the unexpected 
gates of the city. And thus we have approached a little nearer to 
the solution of the question. We have, in our wanderings, left behind 
one part of the ground. We have admitted that the work of art is 
produced not by the man, but merely by that portion of him which 
we call the artist ; we have even dimly foreseen that the case may be 
that in one art the artist, that is to say, the art-producing organism, 
comprises nearly the whole of the mere individual: that the artistic 
part is very nearly the complete human whole. Now, in order to 
approach nearer our final conclusion, namely, whether the man 
Perugino could have painted those saints and those angels had he 
really been the mercenary atheist of Vasari, we must set afresh to 
examine what, in the various arts, are the portions of an individual 
necessary to constitute the mere artist, that is to say, the producer of 
a work of art. 

But stop again. Are we quite sure that we know what we mean 
when we say ‘a work of art’? Are we quite sure that we may 
not, without knowing it, be talking of two things under one name ? 
Surely not : when we apply the word to one of Perugino’s archangels, 
we certainly refer to one whole object. So far, certainly: we mean 
(let us put it in the crudest way) a certain amount of colour laid on 
to a canvas insuch a manner, and with such arrangements of tints 
and shadows, that it presents to our eyes and mind a certain form ; 
a form which we define, from its resemblance to other forms made 
out of flesh and bone, the face and body of a young man; a form 
which, owing to certain constitutional peculiarities and engrained 
habits of our mind, we also declare to a given extent beautiful. This 
form, moreover, distinctly recalls to our mind real forms which ex- 
perience has taught us to associate with the idea of moral purity, 
self-forgetfulness, piety; simply because we have noticed or been 
told since our infancy that persons with such bodily aspects are 
usually pure, self-forgetful, and pious: because, without our knowing 
it, thousands of painters have accustomed us, by giving us such 
forms as the portraits of saints, to consider this physical type as. 
distinctly saintly. This perception, that the form into which the 
colours on Perugino’s canvas have been combined, is such as we are 
accustomed to think of in connection with saintliness, immediately 
awakens in our mind a whole train of associations : we not merely see 
with our physical eyes the combination of colours and lines consti- 
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tuting the form, but without mental eyes we rapidly and half un- 
consciously glance over all the occupations, aspirations, habits of such 
a creature as we conceive this form to belong to. We not merely 
see the delicate, thin, pale lips, thrown-back head and neck, and 
the wide-opened, dilated greyish eyes; we imagine in our mind the 
vague delights after which those lips are thirsting as the half-closed 
pale flowers thirst for the rain-drops, the ecstasy of fulfilled hope 
which makes the veins of the neck pulse and the head fall back in 
weariness of inner quivering; the confused glory of heaven after 
which those wide-opened eyes are straining: while our bodily sight 
is resting on the mere coloured surface of Perugino’s picture, our 
mental sight is wandering across all the past and future of this 
strange being whose bodily semblance the artist has suddenly thrust 
upon us. All this is what we vaguely think of when we speak of a 
work of art. Perhaps we can so little disentangle our impressions 
and our fancies that their combination may thus be treated as a unity. 
But this unity is a dualism: the mere colour arrangement consti- 
tuting the form which we see with our bodily eyes, and with our 
bodily eyes find beautiful, is one half; and the whole moral appari- 
tion, conjured up by association and imagination, is the other. And, 
as far as so infinitely interwoven a dualism can be divided, coarsely, 
and leaving or taking too much on one side or the other, we can 
divide this dual existence into that which has been given to us by the 
artist, the visible, material form; and that which—association, recollec- 
tion, fancy—has been added by ourselves to the artist’s work. Of this 
dualism, therefore, of impression and fancy, only that portion of the 
work of art which is absolutely visible and concrete—the form, 
whether it exist in combined colour and shadow, or marble mass, as 
in the plastic arts, orin partially combined and partially successive 
vibration and of sound, as in music ; only this form is really given by 
the artist, is that which, with reference to his productive power, we 
can call the work of art. He may, it is true, have deliberately 
chosen that form which should lead us to such associations of ideas ; 
but in so far he has been acting not as the artist, but as a sort of 
foreshadowed spectator, or listener: he has, before taking up his own 
work with the mere material, visible, tangible, audible realities of 
the art, stepped into the place to be occupied by ourselves, and fore- 
seen, by his knowledge of the effects which he can produce, by his 
experience of what associations are awakened by each of his various 
forms, the imaginative activities which his yet unfinished work will 
call for in those who see or hear it. But he will, in so doing, be 
deliberately or unconsciously leaving his own work, forestalling ours : 
nay, the artist who says to himself, ‘Now I will paint a soul in a 
condition of ecstasy,’ is in reality transforming himself into the cus- 
tomer who would enter his workshop and say, ‘ Paint me a figure such 
as your experience tells you suggests to beholders the idea of reli- 
gious enthusiasm ; copy the features of any religious enthusiast of 
your acquaintance, or put together such dispersed features as seem 
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to you indicative of that temper of mind.’ All this, while the real 
artistic work has not begun; for that begins when the artist first 
places before his easel the model for his archangel: either the deli- 
ate, hectic little girlish novice-boy, or the distinct outline of the 
armed young angel existing in his mind and requiring only to be 
printed off into concrete existence.: Thus the work of art is merely 
the externally existing, definite form; and not the ideas of emotions 
which, by the force of association, that form may awaken in ourselves. 
The archangel of Perugino, as much of it as is not created by our- 
selves, is merely a certain arrangement of colour and light and shade 
which resembles a certain visible reality which we associate with the 
idea of a saint. 

Now suppose we remove from the individual all the qualities 
which are not directly connected with the production of arrangements 
of lines and colours, and lights and shades. What shall we get? A 
creature which can perceive with infinite keenness, and reproduce 
with perfect exactitude, every little subtle line and tint and shadow 
such as escape ordinary men ; a creature whose delicate perception 
vibrates with delight at every harmonious combination, and writhes, 
as if it would shatter to atoms, at every displeasing mixture of lines 
or colours. A living and most sensitive organism which feels, thinks, 
everything as form and colour; fostered with the utmost care by 
other such organisms, themselves nurtured into intensity more in- 
tense than that with which they were born; for ever put in contact 
with the visual objects which are, let us remember, the air it breathes, 
the food it assimilates; until this visual organism becomes beyond 
compare perfect in its power of perceiving and reproducing. Then, 
imagine this abstract being, this quivering thing of sight, placed in 
the midst of a country of austere, delicate lines, and solemn yet 
diaphanous tints; among the undulating fields and oakwoods, 
' beneath the pearly sky of Umbria; imagine that before it are placed, 
as the creatures most precious and lovely, the creatures whose like- 
ness must for ever be copied in all its intensity: youths, young 
women, old men, delicate and emaciate with solitude and maceration, 
with eyes grown dilated and bright from straining to see the glorious 
visions, the celestial day-dreams, which flit across their mind; with 
lips grown tremulous and eager with passionate longing for constantly 
expected, never-coming bliss; always alone, inactive, with listless 
limbs and workless hands, in the bare, unadorned cell or oratory; or 
if, coming forth, walking through the streets, passing through the 
crowd (giving way with awe), erect, self-engrossed, seeing and hearing 
nothing around, like one entranced. Let us imagine this organism, 
thus perfect for perceiving and reproducing all that it sees, for ever 
in the presence of such lines and colours, such faces and figures as 
these; and then let us ask ourselves what this quite abstract, 
unhuman power will produce, what this artist, who is completely 
divested of all that which belongs merely to the man, would paint. 
What would that be, that work thus produced? What save those 
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delicate, wan angels and saints and apostles, standing in solitary 
contemplation and ecstasy, those scarcely embodied souls, raised 
beyond the bounds of time and space, concentrated, absorbed in 
longing for heavenly perfection? And if this subtle visual organism, 
nurtured among these sights, should happen to be lodged in the 
same body as a sordid, base, cynical temper, can it be altered 
thereby? No indeed. The eye has seen, the hand has reproduced 
—seen and reproduced that which surrounds them—and inevitably, 
fatally, although eye and hand belonged to the man ‘ who placed all 
his hopes in the good things of fortune, into whose porphyry brain 
no idea of good could enter, who for money would have concluded 
any evil bargain, the work thus produced by this commonplace, 
grasping atheist, Peter Perugino, must be the ideal of all purely 
devotional art. He wasan atheist and a cynic; but he was a great 
painter, and he lived in Umbria, in the country of sweet and austere 
hills and valleys, in the country whose moral air was still scented by 
the ‘ Flowerets of St. Francis.’ 

This is the end of our long wandering, up and down, round and 
round, the question of artistic personality, even as we must wander 
up and down, round and round, before we can reach any of these 
strange Umbrian towns. And, as after long journeying, when we 
enter the city, and find that that which seemed a castle, a grand, 
princely town, all walled and towered and battlemented, is in reality 
only a large, rough village, with blackened houses and fissured 
church steeples, a place containing nothing of any interest: so also 
in this case, when we have finally reached our paltry conclusion that 
this painter of saints was no saint himself; we must admit to our- 
selves that to arrive at the conclusion was scarcely our real object ; 
even as while travelling through this country of Perugino we make 
our guide confess that what, in all this expedition, we were meant to 
see and enjoy, was not the paltry, deceptive hill-top village, but the 
sere-brown oakwoods, tinged russet by the sun, the grey olive hills 
through which we have slowly ascended, and the glimpses of undu- 
lating grey-green country and distant wave-blue mountains which 
we have had at every new turn of our long and uphill road. 


Vernon LEE. 





SONNET. 


Va, les jours d’automne ont aussi leur joie ; 
Un dernier parfum des bruyéres sort, 
Et le cliquetis du feuillage mort 
Semble un frdlement de robe de soie. 
ARMAND SILVESTRE. 


HOLD that day apart from all my days. 
A wan clisastrous light was on the sea, 

And o’er the moors the rain crawled drearily. 
We heard no plover pipe about the place 
Or shift his lonely tune a little space 
Across the drenchéd hollows, where the bee 
All spring and summer through went questing free 
To drop and feed upon the gorse-gold’s blaze. 


Only the rain-drip in the birch, the sigh 
Of the sere heather-bells that lingered yet, 
The arrowy swirl where tarn-born torrents met 
And tossed and whitened with a windy cry ; 
But it was then you called me ‘ friend,’ and high 
Above all days and years that day is set. 
W. A. St. 





A Piverimacge To Cyprus IN 1395-6. 


GER, Lord of Anglure, together with several other French noble- 
men, determined to make a pilgrimage to the East. Homage 
at the various shrines en route was the primary object of their travels, 
but from the following account, written by Oger, of his Cypriot experi- 
ences, it will be seen that piety was only a convenient pretext in those 
days for setting out on an interesting tour ; for my Lord of Anglure 
entered fully into all the diversions of travel which came across his 
path: he enjoyed the day’s sport and good cheer given him by the 
Lusignan King of Cyprus, he was immensely gratified by the royal 
receptions, and moreover had a wholesome dread of Cypriot fever, from 
his description of which we can gather that after the lapse of five 
centuries its character is but little changed, and that so indigenous a 
malady will require all the ingenuity of British sanitary commis- 
sioners to keep it in check. 

The Lord of Anglure doubtless was a most excellent man, and felt 
much benefited by his visit to the Holy Cross in Cyprus ; yet we can- 
not help feeling thankful that he was not as other pilgrims, and that 
he kept his eyes well open to grasp all the events which occurred 
around him. It is in a simple, straightforward manner that he 
relates his experiences. But, before quoting them, let us take a rapid 
prefatory glance at the condition of our lately acquired island 
possession at the time our pilgrim landed on its shores. 

The importance of Cyprus as a mart for Eastern commerce after 
the failure of the Crusades was a fact recognised by all the com- 
mercial world of that period, yet the merchants of the fourteenth cen- 
tury allowed but little of the riches which passed westwards through 
the island to enter the coffers of the Lusignan kings. The Italian 
republicans, who hurried to and fro from the East, the Venetians, the 
Genoese, and the Pisans, had each of them separate warehouses, streets 
and banks, in the principal cities of the island, and throughout the whole 
of this period the weak descendants of Guy de Lusignan found them- 
selves little better than tributaries to these wealthy Italian traders. 

No greater disaster ever befell Cyprus in the course of her medieval 
career than the war waged by the Genoese in 1373 against Peter II. 
of Lusignan; her commercial importance was crippled thereby. 
Henceforth she became a football for rival combatants, until at length, 
when Genoese and Venetians had drained her very life-blood, came 
Turkish oppression. And thus was it that, at the close of the fourteenth 
century, Cyprus entered into the abyss of darkness from which the 
British flag has just emancipated her. 

It had been owing to Venetian influence that Peter II. had 
ascended the throne of the Lusignans ; it was at the instigation of the 
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Venetians that the young king at his coronation ordered all the 
representatives of Genoa to be thrown out of the windows of the town 
hall at Famagosta, and to his Venetian supporters he handed over all 
the Genoese warehouses and merchandise, whilst he massacred every 
Ligurian trader who came within his reach. 

Not long were the Genoese in avenging this insult to their name 
and commerce ; their general, Campo Fregoso, drove the Venetians 
out of the island, laid waste everything with fire and sword, seized 
the town of Famagosta for his country, and imposed a heavy tribute 
on the king, whose uncle, James de Lusignan, together with his wife, 
the Genoese general carried back to a Ligurian prison as a pledge of 
good faith. 

In the words of an old pilgrim, an ardent lover of Venice, we 
have a description of Cyprus at this time in the following strain :—- 


‘ But alas ! now for thekingdom of Cyprus; alas! for the oppression, tyranny, 
and inhuman avarice of those who flourish the red cross on a white ground 
—the Genoese, I mean. The merchandise of the kingdom has perished, the 
inhabitants of the kingdom are become savage, and appear more dead than 
alive. For the Genoese came to Nicosia, and, without regard for the Divine 
Majesty, they publicly robbed the Cathedral of St. Sophia and all the other 
churches, Catholic, Greek, or schismatic, and from the Holy Mother they 
bore away the holy vessels, the relics, the chalices, and jewels of her church ; 
nay, even worse—the pavement of these very churches is red with the blood 
of priests slain in the exercise of religious rites. 


This description was in a measure true, though doubtless painted 
in glowing colours by the enemy of the oppressors. For, on the death 
of young Peter II., James de Lusignan in his prison at Genoa became 
lawful heir to the crown of Cyprus, and in this very prison in Genoa 
did his wife bear him his first-born son, whom they christened Janus 
out of compliment to the tradition, current amongst their jailors, that 
their city was founded by the mythical double-faced deity of the 
Romans. 

Thus, with the King of Cyprus and the heir-apparent in her power, 
Genoa was enabled to impose what terms she chose on the Cypriots ; 
and they were hard and stringent in the extreme, making the island 
but a tributary of the Ligurian republic for years to come. 

Thus it was when my Lord of Anglure started on his Eastern 
pilgrimage, and from his pen we have the following interesting 
description of the island nearly five hundred years before Cyprus, once 
given by our own lion-hearted monarch to the Lusignan dynasty, 
came again in contact with English history. 


On the following Sunday we went ashore, at the town of Limesso to wit, 
which in former days was an exceeding fair city, and it was the Feast of 
St. Stephen, the 26th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1395. 

Of a truth this city of Limesso is to-day but meagrely inhabited, for the 
Genoese wrought its ruin in the days when they made war against the King 
of Cyprus ; and they still are in possession of a very strong city in this island 
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with a good port, which is called Famagosta ; however the King of Cyprus 
enjoys the possession of the rest of the island and its 7,000 towers. 

In this said town of Limesso we tarried from Sunday until the following 
Saturday, the day of the new year, when the King of Cyprus ' sent.one of 
his squires to fetch us, bringing with him 1,000 horses and mules to convey 
our baggage to the city of Nicosia, where the Court then was. 

Now the object of our journey lay in making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Cross, which is in Cyprus, and it is the one on which the good thief was 
hung on the right hand of our Lord Jesus Christ, and right wondrous is the 
virtue of this said cross. A truly marvellous thing it is to behold, for you 
must know that Madame Saint Helen, the mother of Constantine, bought 
this very cross on which the good thief was hung, and set it up on the 
highest mountain in the whole kingdom of Cyprus, and in very truth the 
mountain is exceeding steep, and very difficult of access. On the topmost 
summit stands a church surrounded by charming dwellings, and in this 
church are two altars, namely the high altar, and another in a side chapel 
behind the high altar. In the choir of this church we were shown one of 
the nails with which our Lord Jesus Christ was nailed to the cross ; but in 
the above-mentioned chapel behind the high altar it is that the Holy Cross 
of the good thief does hang, wonderful, indeed, to look upon from its great 
weight, and from the fact that itis suspended in the air without a possibility 
of discerning the means by which it is hung, and when touched it swings to 
and fro. 

After visiting this cross we set off about midday, and reached our 
lodging at a town called Nissa, which was in a house which belonged to the 
King. 

On the 4th day of the new year we entered the town of Nicosia towards 
noon, and an exceeding lovely and fair city it is; and in this city the King 
of Cyprus resides more frequently than in any other fair city or fortress 
within his realm. 

Now the King of Cyprus was rather a handsome man, and spoke French 
pretty well. Great was the cheer he made us, and many were his tokens of 
regard for us pilgrims ; for, as I have aforesaid, no sooner did he hear of our 
arrival at Limesso, and of our desire to interview him, than he sent us 
horses and sumpter mules to convey us to Nicosia, giving us permission to 
deposit our goods in the house of the Minorite friars ; and thither he sent 
men to bring us some of his own beds from his own palace, that is to say, 
some mattresses to lie upon, and some carpets to put around our rooms. 

On Wednesday, the 5th day of January, being the eve of the Feast of the 
Three Magi, the King sent us pilgrims various presents—one hundred head 
of poultry, twenty sheep, and two oxen, four skins full of most excellent 
red wine, and four pitchers full of the choicest vintage of Marboa, and, in 
addition to these, a large supply of good white bread. 

On the following Sunday, being the 9th day of January, the King sent 
us more presents, to wit, one hundred partridges, sixty hares, and five wild 
sheep, and they were of a truth right excellent things to behold. 

Now King James was a prince who dearly loved the chase, and he had 
in his possession a little dog, no bigger than a fox, which was called 
‘ Carabale,’ and there was no sort of wild animal which this little dog would 
not hunt, more especially the above-mentioned kinds of game. 

In short the King made us first-rate cheer, and sent us his best coursers 


! The above-mentioned James de Lusignan. 
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to convey us to his presence. And when we entered his court he received 
us with the warmest welcome ; and, after conversing with us for a while, he 
sent for the Queen to come into the reception hall, and forthwith her Majesty 
appeared, conducted by a right noble following, to wit, her four sons? and 
five daughters, together with a goodly train of knights, lords, and ladies, and 
she saluted us all most graciously. 

Moreover the Queen of Cyprus was right well arrayed with a golden 
head-piece, rich with precious stones and pearls. Her four sons were most 

ul in their attire and mien, and her five daughters were likewise richly 
adorned with head-pieces of gold and precious stones. Before her departure 
the Queen turned and saluted each pilgrim, and after the audience the King 
took us to follow the chase in the fields, and towards evening we returned 
to our lodgings right well pleased with our day’s entertainment. 

Of a truth this kingdom of Cyprus, which is an island, is a most 
unhealthy spot, and dangerous for those to dwell in who are unaccustomed 
to its climate. For there is a species of fever prevalent there which readily 
seizes upon people, and it is a great chance if they recover from it. 

Now it happened that Monseigneur Simon de Salebruche, who in all our 
above-mentioned travels had been hale and hearty, continued to be so until 
he returned from the presence of the King as just related, when suddenly a 
slight fever seized him after having dined in the company of, and at the 
table with, all the pilgrims on Saturday, the 15th of January. From this 
fever he suffered three tertian fits, and on the fourth it changed, and he 
believed himself quite cured. Nevertheless he continued in the hands of 
the medical men of the town, who assured all the pilgrim-gentlemen who 
came to visit him in his sickness that there was no illness from which death 
could ensue. Likewise my said lord told the pilgrims, and his own friends, 
that he did not feel the least ill, except that he could not sleep at his ease. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, the 16th of January, to all appear- 
ances he was as well as if nothing had ever ailed him. And he gave orders 
for a litter to be borrowed to convey him to Limesso with the other pilgrims, 
who were on the eve of departure, and that.night he slept right well. 

On the Monday following the King of Cyprus sent him the Order * by the 
hands of his knights, and he received the knights and the order most 
courteously, and discreetly begging the knights at the same time to commend 
him to the King, and thank his Majesty for the order he had so graciously 
sent him. 

After this audience with the knights was concluded, and he had bid them 
adieu, scarcely was he alone than he felt a sudden pain in his head, and so 
great a fever seized him that on Tuesday, about noon, my said lord rendered 
up his soul to our Lord Jesus Christ with a gladness, and sweetness, which 
was apparent to all. He prayed for pardon for his sins, and that he might 
be received into Paradise. His remains were buried in the Church of the 
Franciscan Friars in Nicosia with due respect, and there is a well-executed 
tomb and an appropriate inscription over him. Above on the walls were 
painted his arms, and his banner on a lance, and his coat of mail were 
hung over his grave. More than 50 knights and squires, together with all 
the pilgrim-gentlemen, and those of the King’s household who had visited 
him in his illness, attended the corpse to the grave. 


J. THropore Bent. 


2 1, Janus, born in Genoa, who succeeded his father. 2. Philip the Constable. 
3. Hugh the Cardinal. 4. Henry, Prince of Galilee. 
* The Order of the Sword, established by Peter I. 





CONSERVATIVE TACTICS. 


HE marked and well-known superiority of the Conservative cheers 

in the House of Commons—their lusty keartiness compared 

with the mild ‘ hear, hear’ of the Liberal benches—has not unfre- 
quently been ascribed to the difference of diet upon which the two 
great parties of the State are understood to be respectively sustained. 
The tea-room is the resort of Liberals. There constantly may be seen 
numbers of the party refreshing themselves with tea, buttered toast, 
and eggs, while their Conservative opponents betake themselves to 
other less notorious quarters, and are supposed to regale themselves 
on much stronger meats, washed down with much more potent drinks. 
Probably to the same cause may be attributed the different demeanour 
of the two parties under defeat ; of the fact there can be no doubt. 
Immediately after the Conservative victory of 1874, and for some 
years too, the conduct of the Liberals was characterised by the most 
perfect Christian resignation. They accepted and acknowledged their 
defeat, and were calm, if not cowed, before the strong expression of the 
will of the majority of the nation. But in 1880 any stranger in 
the galleries might have been excused if, during the stormy debates of 
May, June, and July, he had mistaken the Conservatives for the 
victors and the Liberals for the vanquished at the late General Elec- 
tion. The spirits of the former seemed to have risen in proportion to 
the greatness of their disaster ; and, though conquered, they showed no 
signs of discomfiture, but seemed to take a roystering delight in scorn- 
fully defying the vote of the nation as expressed by the majority of 
its representatives. Though a small minority, they were successful 
against great odds in many of their attempts. They succeeded in 
blocking all legislation during the three summer months, and it was 
not till the superior claims of grouse and partridges called them to 
the performance of other and more serious duties, that the Govern- 
ment was enabled to pass the various measures it had proposed. The 
same spirit has actuated them during the present session ; and, aided 
occasionally by doubtful allies, they have, so far, succeeded in delay- 
ing much useful legislation. The two measures their inmost hearts 
and affections were set upon—the Coercion Acts—have been passed; but 
all remedial measures, without being openly opposed, are being hindered 
and thwarted by all kinds of arts-and contrivances. Their chief ally 
has been and is Mr. Bradlaugh. It used to be said of Mr. Newdegate 
that he had grave suspicion that his warmest supporter and would-be 
colleague, Mr. Whalley, was in reality a Jesuit, and that his fantastic 
abuse of the Chureh of Rome was cold-bloodedly designed to damage 
the cause of Protestantism and aid the institution he pretended to at- 
tack. Any ardent Liberal might be pardoned if he considered Mr.. 
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Bradlaugh a Tory in disguise. He has been an absolute godsend to 
the party, and, from the first moment of their defeat last year to the 
present time, has exhilarated them and kept them in good and, at 
times, boisterous spirits. He has done, we are afraid, more damage 
to the Liberal cause and to Liberal principles than a host of 
Tories; and there can be no doubt that the Liberal party would be 
stronger in the country now if their majority in 1880 had been less 
by, at least, the one seat which they gained at Northampton. As 
to the naked question raised by Mr. Bradlaugh, apart from his per- 
sonal connection with it, it is difficult to conceive how there can be 
two opinions upon the matter. By statute it is ordained that every 
person elected by a constituency to represent it in Parliament must, be- 
fore he enters upon his duties, either take an oath or make an affir- 
mation of allegiance. The statutes requiring this are, like all statutes, 
made by the concurrent action of the three estates of the realm—the 
Crown, the Lords, and the Commons ; and, when made, their interpre- 
tation and their enforcement are left to the judicial executive of the 
country. But in preventing Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath the 
House of Commons has usurped the functions of the Judicature, and, 
though but one of the three estates whose assent is necessary to the 
framing of a law, it has taken upon itself the power of both interpreting 
and enforcing the law, and has so set a precedent against which, if 
acted upon similarly either by the Crown or the House of Lords, 
it would be the first to exclaim. The majority of the House has in 
some respects unlimited power over its own proceedings. It can 
most certainly expel obnoxious members; and were Mr. Bradlaugh 
expelled the House on the ground, openly avowed and stated, that his 
opinions or his past conduct were obnoxious, the legality of the 
proceeding could not be questioned, however much the wisdom or the 
prudence of it might be. But it has no power to interpret and enforce 
statutes once passed ; and yet that is what it has done, and in doing 
so it has set the bad example of breaking laws it ought to be the first 
to keep and respect. Mr. Bradlaugh was allowed to affirm by the 
House ; and the law has since been interpreted by the proper tribunals, 
and the decision has been received by all, even by Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self, with that respect which fortunately always attends the decisions 
of the Law Courts. In the same manner he should have been allowed 
to take the oath ; and, if the same tribunal had decided that an avowed 
Atheist could not take the oath, the decision would have been received 
with the same respect. But if, as is surmised by some, the tri- 
bunals had said they had no jurisdiction, by statute or otherwise, in the 
matter, it is for the Legislature to give that jurisdiction if it thinks 
fit, and not for one branch of it to usurp it. 

The correctness of this reasoning should, we think, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be admitted by most Conservatives; but in this 
particular case, it may be, reason has given place to feeling. The: 
temptation to make political capital out of the matter has been 
great, and has proved irresistible. There can be no doubt that to 
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the vast majority of his countrymen the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
moral, theological, and political, are obnoxious and disgusting, and 
it is fortunate that it is so. However tolerant Englishmen may 
generally be of differences of opinion, his mode of propagating his 
own views and of demolishing those entertained by the majority of 
the nation has not been such as would conciliate opponents; no 
more has his conduct since he was elected member for North- 
ampton. Respectful, not to say subservient, in his tone within 
the walls of the House, he has been blusteringly defiant outside ; 
and his alleged conscientious objections to the taking of an oath, 
and his readiness to swallow such scruples when a court of law de- 
cided that he could not affirm, have not entitled him to consideration 
at the hands of even those who think the House of Commons have 
done an illegal act in preventing him from taking the oath. In some 
respects the Government appear to have been ill-advised in their 
action in the matter, though it must be admitted that the case is one 
which, from a party point of view, bristles with difficulties. Still, the 
very fact of the discussion last year upon the Oaths and Affirmations 
Bill showed there were doubts on the subject ; and, that being so, 
we think it would have been better if, at the first meeting of Par- 
liament this year some such Bill as is now proposed by the Attorney- 
General had formed part of the Government programme before the 
courts had given any decision in the Bradlaugh case. It would 
then have stood upon principle alone—namely, that there should 
be no religious test required from any member of Parliament, but only 
an obligation of allegiance to the present dynasty, for that is the 
object of the present oath and affirmation. Now, since a legal de- 
cision has been given affecting the individual, the proposed Act, 
however right in principle, may be said to be introduced at this par- 
ticular juncture to enable that individual to escape the consequences 
of such decision; and this is what the Conservative Opposition do 
say, and they have not been slow to christen the proposed measure 
the ‘ Bradlaugh Relief Act.’ This name they are sure to adhere 
to, and in doing so are only acting consistently with their usual 
tactics. Of these tactics good and serious men will undoubtedly 
disapprove, and the only excuse to be made for them is that they 
are almost necessary. In attempting to obtain political power 
the Conservatives labour under considerable and what would appear 
to many almost insuperable difficulties. They have to appeal to 
the people to place them in power, yet to the people they dare not 
show their real hand; and their main chance is to raise false issues. 
For this very purpose the Bradlaugh question might have been 
specially manufactured. Though the principle at stake is the one of 
religious tests, upon which it was thought the country had long since 
made up its mind, the attempt is made with considerable suc- 
cess to connect it with the individuality of Mr. Bradlaugh, and so 
raise the question of Atheism versus Christianity ; and the conse- 
quence is we have the Churchills, the Wolffs, and the Chaplins posing 
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as Christian exemplars, while with pious horror they point to the 
Gladstones, the Selbornes, and the Brights as the allies of Atheists. 
They remind us of a certain military hero who recently met a 
Liberal friend in Piccadilly, and having with good-humoured jocu- 
larity hurled some half-dozen oaths at his head, demanded what the 
‘something’ he meant by voting for the admission of ‘ an infernal blas- 
phemer’ into the House. It would be as cruel to inquire too closely 
into the sincerity of this gentleman’s Christian faith as to criticise 
too severely the motives of the noisiest opponents of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
One result has been to suggest to their mind the project of a disso- 
lution, and could a dissolution be quickly brought about, the 
manceuvre would be to represent Conservatism as the stronghold of 
Christianity, and to depict all Liberals as the supporters of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and, by inference, of his opinions. 

That the word Dissolution should be even whispered so early in 
the life of the present Parliament may to many seem absurd. Yet 
so it is; and though to the majority of both sides of the House the 
event this year may appear an almost impossible contingency, by some 
whose opinions are of weight it is considered by no means improbable, 
and the grounds of such opinions are certainly worthy of examination. 

Since we last wrote Lord Salisbury has been elected leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Lords. He is not leader of the 
party; no more is Sir Stafford Northcote; but each leads in his 
own House, and the struggle for the real leadership will pro- 
bably come when the Premiership is nearer in view. Till that 
happy period arrives the probabilities are that the tactics of Con- 
servatism will be moulded by the stronger will; and in whose posses- 
sion that is there can be little doubt. Sir Stafford has many of the 
qualities of a statesman and a good party leaderin him. Though not 
brilliant, he is calm, good-natured, straightforward, trustworthy, 
and shrewd, has plenty of tact, with ample ability to gauge events 
and express his opinions appropriately upon them ; but, though he 
possesses a genial moderation which conciliates and commands the 
respect of the great majority of the House, he seems to lack the 
strength of will which is requisite to keep in order many of the un- 
ruly spirits of his own supporters. Of these Lord Randolph Churchill 
may be considered the chief. This young nobleman will doubtless 
be a conspicuous figure in the party for the future. He has plenty 
of intellectual ability, is remarkably quick in apprehending and 
appreciating the value of incidents as they occur, is very industrious, 
has a firm determination, can speak well, and is possessed of what at 
present is rather a rollicking than a keen sense of humour; and it is 
only a pity that his sayings and doings in the House should be some- 
times marred by what almost amounts to insolence to those who from 
their age and position should command his respect, and by a manner 
which produces the impression that he looks upon politics as a huge 
joke rather than a business which affects the happiness and welfare of 
millions. Till last session his name was scarcely known to the public. 
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Now he has made a position for himself; and that position is by no 
means due, as some would insinuate, to the accident of his birth; for 
many others—for example, Earl Percy—have the same advantages 
without having made the same use of them; and if he would only 
follow the example and the precepts of his leader in the Commons, 
the chances are that he has not only before him personally a great 
career, but that he may render good and lasting services to his 
country. The fear is that, instead of doing this, he may be tempted 
to throw in his lot with the new leader in the House of Lords, with 
whose reckless spirit and dashing erratic ways he has naturally 
more in common than with the staid business-like principles of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. It is to be hoped he does not share his opinions 
de veritate, or of open and above-board negotiations, or that he may 
ever imitate his futile attempts to deceive an Eastern potentate. 
Lord Salisbury’s peculiarities are too well known to require comment ; 
and what more concerns us at the present time is the policy he wishes 
his party to pursue ; and that policy, in our opinion, supports the view 
of those who think a dissolution may not be so very remote. If he 
could, we believe he would like to force one. 

Concurrently almost with his appointment to the leadership of 
his party in the House of Lords, there appeared a remarkable article 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ of last month, under the title of the 
‘ Revolutionary Party,’ which rumour ascribes to his pen. Whether 
rumour be exactly accurate or not we do not know; but there is plenty 
of internal evidence to show that the article came from the same 
pen, or was at least inspired from the same source, as the similar 
article which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly’ in 1873, under the title of 
‘The Programme of the Radicals, which was ascribed to and, we 
believe, owned by him, and no doubt the views therein expressed are 
those which will have weight not only with him but with an impor- 
tant section of those whom he leads. 

The article in question sets forth in portentous warnings the 
imminent dangers to which the country is exposed from the fact 
of its destinies being in the hands of a Liberal Government. Were 
there real grounds for these warnings, others, besides old ladies, 
might tremble. The landed system, the Established Church, the 
House of Lords, and the whole Constitution are all in danger. 
Strange to say, that great institution the Licensed Victualler is 
passed over in silence. The insidious workings of the Caucus and 
its un-English system of wire-pulling are held up to public reproba- 
tion; and, with a consistency worthy of the author of the secret 
treaty, the Conservative party are at once recommended to adopt 
it, and so take the wind out of the Radical sails. To support his 
assertion the writer culls passages at random from speeches of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain and from the articles of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ and ‘ Reynolds’s News.’ If the latter is to be quoted as an 
authoritative exponent of Liberalism, it is difficult to understand 
why there are not also quotations from the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ the 
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* National Reformer,’ and even the ‘ Freiheit.’ They have nearly as 
much influence in Liberal coteries as the ‘ Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gazette,’ the ‘Sporting Times,’ and the ‘ Whitehall Review’ have in 
those of the Conservatives. Mr, Bright and Mr. Chamberlain cer- 
tainly represent a most important section of the Liberal party, and 
the * Pall Mall Gazette’ is known to sympathise with their views, and 
has placed them before the public in a manner well calculated to 
raise the character of English journalism ; but it is impossible to 

gauge truly the effect of these views upon Liberal policy without 
’ taking into consideration the opinions of the other sections of the 
party, and when this is done there will be found nothing even to 
startle the most steady-going Constitutionalist. Mr. Bright has 
already had a great political career; and if the future is to be judged 
from the past he should be considered one of the stoutest pillars of 
the State as, by the measures he has successfully advocated, he has 
contributed enormously to the moral and material welfare, and there- 
fore to the stability, of the country and its institutions; and, had 
he not been successful, the chances are these very institutions would 
have been now in great jeopardy if they had not been entirely 
washed away. After a number of such quotations the writer makes 
the following remarks :— 


We have brought together a mass of evidence, which is at once un- 
deniable and irresistible, in proof of the fact that the rights of property are 
threatened, that the principles of justice are repudiated, and that the word 
of doom has gone forth against an essential part of the Constitution. 


And further :— 


Let it not be supposed that it isa mere question of party supremacy 
which is at stake. The issue before us is of a much more momentous kind. 
It is, in a few words, simply this—whether the present Constitution of 
England shall be retained or destroyed. Upon this we have a right to 
appeal to the Conservative instincts of men of all shades of political 
opinions. There are thousands of Liberals who look with alarm on the 
course pursued by their leaders, new and old; but they have not yet been 
able to make up their minds to give their thoughts free expression, and to 
act with independence and courage. A little more delay, and it will be too 
late to save anything of value. Not one inch of ground which has been 
won by the Radicals will be given up without a far more arduous contest 
than that which was carried on last year. There must be new life dis- 
played ; energy where there is now inertness, boldness where there is 
timidity, confidence in the place of despondency. 


It is some consolation to reflect that this is not the first time this 
prophet of evil has foreboded disasters to the State, and to know that 
up to the present time at least these forebodings have been falsified. 
In 1873 the so-called Republican Mayor of Birmingham with his 
four Fs—Free Church, Free land, Free schools, and Free labour— 
was the bogie held up to scare the moderate-minded men of the 
country. Since then Mr. Chamberlain has obtained a seat in the House 
and is now in office, and has been and is a useful member of Parlia- 
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ment and a most exemplary President of the Board of Trade, and, so 
far from being the revolutionary demagogue he was represented, has 
proved himself a polished courtier—accommodating himself with 
scrupulous care to the etiquette and costumes of the Court, and so 
closely adapting himself to the ways and habits of the ruling classes, 
that it is reported that arough Yankee in the distinguished strangers’ 
gallery once picked him out as a member of that jewnesse dorée 
which he supposed was favoured by our ‘ bloated aristocracy,’ while 
he mistook Lord Hartington for the simple citizen of Birmingham. 

Englishmen may still, we think, sleep in safety with the convic- 
tion that the alarms of 1881 are as baseless as those of 1873, and the 
more important point for them to consider is what is the object of 
the article taken in connection with the action of the Conservative 
party. Its first object is doubtless to alarm, to conjure up once more 
the Red Spectre, and to appeal to the selfish instincts of those 
who have vested interests ; and, having done that, to suggest that any 
remedy, to be availing, must be applied soon; and the only remedy 
hinted at is a transfer of power from the hands of those who now 
hold it to those who represent themselves as Constitutionalists. -The 
words we have printed in italics seem to us the important ones— 
A little more delay, and it will be too late to save anything of value. 
We are not aware of anything of value being in danger. The Estab- 
lished Church is stronger in the affections of the people than she has 
been any time during the last half century ; and if she will only con- 
tinue in the path by which she has gained the ascendency—viz. that of 
devoting herself to the real educational and spiritual wants of the 
people, without mixing in politics—she will become still stronger. 
In regard to her political situation ‘ quieta non movere’ should be 
her motto ; and we regret that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
have been so short-sighted as to appeal for funds for an institution 
whose avowed object is political opposition to the Liberation Society. 
The first effect of such an appeal will be to put new life into a Society 
which was rapidly dying of inanition. The House of Lords has shown 
more signs of vigorous life during the past seven years than it ever 
did in the forty years previously ; and, though that vigour may have 
excited some animosity in the breasts of many, it would have to be 
considerably greater before its existence was seriously threatened. If 
this latter event ever does happen, it will be due entirely to the con- 
duct of the House itself and not to any Liberal or even Radical pro- 
pagandism. The Constitution is equally safe—much safer, certainly 
than it was in 1848. Nor have the landlords any reason to fear agra- 
rian spoliation, though it is chiefly upon the fears of these latter 
that Lord Salisbury would wish to work. Some reforms of our pre- 
sent laws relating to land are undoubtedly part of the Liberal pro- 
gramme, and Lord Salisbury’s object is to convince his fellow-country- 
men that these reforms will lead to confiscation, and interfere with 
the legitimate rights of property. In this we scarcely think he will 
succeed. 
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The Irish Land Act now under the consideration of Parliament 
certainly contains some principles which may appear novel to Eng- 
lishmen of the present generation. At the same time there seems 
to be no great difference of opinion with regard to these principles. 
State aid to promote peasant proprietorships, and to further emigra- 
tion—though opposed to what many thought were the doctrines of 
political economists—is looked upon with favour by both sides of the 
House. The main features of the scheme affecting the relationship 
between landlord and tenant have not been seriously objected to, and 
hostile criticism has chiefly, if not entirely, been reserved for the 3rd 
clause, subdivision (b), of section 7 of the Act. The chief objection 
to this part of the Act is, in our opinion, its want of intelligibility. 
What does it mean? The definition of fair rent is clear enough, and 
it is only this proviso which the Court is to consider, which it is so 
difficult to understand. The Court is to have ‘ regard to the tenant’s 
interest in the holding ;’ and interests created by the Ulster tenant- 
right, or in improvements effected by the tenants, are intelligible 
enough; but the words ‘with reference to the scale of compensation 
for disturbance by this Act provided, are those whose meaning and 
bearing it is not easy to comprehend. During the long debate on 
the second reading of the Bill, they have been criticised and defended 
constantly ; and yet we doubt whether many people appreciate their 
actual significance on the definition of the fair rent which the Court 
is to adjudge. Compensation for disturbances was a right given 
under the Act of 1870; but the right does not accrue till disturb- 
ance takes place. Is the Court, in estimating a fair rent, to assume 
that there will be a disturbance, and to reckon a capitalised sum of 
three, four, five, or seven years’ rent as the tenant’s interest, and to 
lower the rent in consequence? This would be to punish those land- 
lords who have not disturbed their tenants, and to reward those 
that have, and might work unjustly. Let us suppose an instance. A 
tenant upon taking land goes to the Court to fix the rent, and, with- 
out taking into consideration any of the provisoes, the Court says 
that twenty-five shillings an acre is a fair rent. There is no Ulster 
custom, and there are no tenant’s improvements ; so all the Court has 
to do is to regard the ‘ tenant’s interest’ with reference to the scale of 
compensation for disturbance by the Act provided. If this is to be 
reckoned and dealt with as suggested, the Court might say that, 
though the fair rent is twenty-five shillings an acre, the tenant 
should only pay twenty shillings, and the tenant would get the land 
at five shillings per acre less than its fair value, and in accordance 
with other parts of the Act might next day sell his tenant-right, thus 
acquired gratis, to a new tenant who would pay the landlord twenty 
shillings an acre, and to him, the outgoing tenant, a capitalised sum 
of the five shillings. We do not think that this is the intention of 
the Bill, and, if it is, we certainly consider it a blot ; but we specially 
allude to this clause and section, as it is the only one in the whole 
Bill which affords the slightest ground for the assertion that the 
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landlords are to be mulcted of sums of money and to receive no com- 
pensation. Upon this clause has been raised the cry of confiscation, 
and upon it the demand made for compensation. It is as much a 
part of the Liberal as of the Conservative creed that no legitimate 
vested interests are to be sacrificed for the benefit of the public at 
large, without the individuals who suffer thereby being properly com- 
pensated. In all cases of public utility provision has been made for 
the compensation of freeholders, leaseholders, yearly, and in many 
cases weekly, tenants, and there is no reason why Irish landlords are 
to be treated differently; but before they expect compensation it 
must be clearly shown that they are entitled to it. This has not, in 
our opinion, been made plain during the debate on the second read- 
ing, and we trust it will be thoroughly sifted and elucidated 
while the Bill is in committee. Whether the Bill becomes law this 
year or not depends, in our opinion, entirely upon the question whether 
the Conservative party want a dissolution or not. What should 
incline moderate men to regard the measure with favour is the 
scarcely concealed dislike with which it is received by Mr. Parnell 
and many of his followers. Notwithstanding the many boons it 
confers upon the tenant-farmers of Ireland, and notwithstanding the 
hearty, ungrudging support given to it by the Ulster Liberals, and 
such representative Irishmen as Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
the Parnellites, instead of endeavouring to advance its progress, seem 
to take unfeigned delight in seeing it obstructed. The impression 
produced by their conduct is not flattering to their patriotism. True 
or false, the prevalent idea is, that they dislike the Bill because it 
will cut the ground from under their feet and render unnecessary for 
the future the profitable business of agitation. Should Lord Salis- 
bury want an excuse to prevail with the Lords to throw the measure 
out, he will not be slow to take advantage of any delay caused by 
Trish or Conservative obstruction. Keep the Bill in the Commons 
till after the middle of July, and, if he wishes for a dissolution, the 
new leader will with ingenuous candour assure the House that they 
have not time this year to consider a measure so gigantic in its 
scope and so important in its principles. Mr. Gladstone has staked 
the existence of his Ministry upon its eventually becoming law; and 
though some of the Conservative journals have jumped to the con- 
clusion that that means this year, we are not so clear on the subject. 
The wish may be father to the thought ; and so we find an article in the 
* Standard’ of the 18th ultimo, boasting that the party it represented 
were quite prepared for the event and ready to take over the 
government of Ireland. 

Though the article in the ‘ Quarterly’ points to as early a disso- 
lution as can be got, and though rumours upon the subject are rife, by 
the majority of sober-minded members on both sides of the House 
we believe it would be deprecated. In our opinion it would be the 
only thing which would render possible any of the dangers to the 
various institutions foreboded so positively by Lord Salisbury, if he 
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is, as reputed, the writer of the article in question. A dissolution 
could only be brought about by the action of the House of Lords, 
and that action would take the form of rejecting a measure of Irish 
Land Reform passed by a House of Commons elected only last year 
for the avowed purpose, among other things, of carrying drastic 
measures in connection with land tenure in Ireland. The Conserva- 
tive party would go to the country with a multitude of sounding, and 
perhaps, in some instances, taking ‘cries.’ The ‘ Liberals allied 
with Bradlaugh and Atheism ;’ ‘the Church, the Land, the Constitu- 
tion all in danger;’ ‘our arms disgraced in the Transvaal;’ and 
‘our conquests relinquished in India,’ would be conspicuous on many 
coloured placards throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
a close alliance would be formed with the licensed victuallers, and 
attempts made to win the Irish vote. If the Premier could only be 
induced to receive a nuncio from the Papal Court, there would be 
another cry, which, we believe, would have more weight and secure 
more votes than all the other cries put together. These cries would 
have some weight, and the publican alliance would no doubt be 
useful. But would they prevail against the real forces of Liberalism ? 
The Liberals are certainly far stronger numerically in the country 
than the Conservatives; and when the latter gain victories they are 
generally, if not always, due to the divisions necessarily incident to 
the Liberal party, or to the inertness and apathy of a large number 
of its members. A General Election on the issue of an Irish Land 
Bill passed by the present House of Commons and rejected by the 
Lords would unite all divisions in the Liberal ranks, and stir to the 
very depths the feelings of the working classes, and convert whatever 
there might be of inertness and apathy into vigour and enthusiastic par- 
tisanship. Against the‘ cries ’ of the Conservatives the Liberals would 
have the real facts of the late Administration—the mistakes in South 
Africa, the costly blunders in Afghanistan, the Tunisian mess, and 
the six years of legislative sterility; and the probabilities are, we 
think, very great that the new Liberal majority would be larger than 
the present one, and certainly more dependent upon what is termed 
the Radical section of the party. Were even the present majority 
reduced, and the opposing forces of Liberalism and Conservatism 
more equalised, the first result would be to place more power in the 
hands of the followers of Mr. Parnell. New elections in Ireland 
would doubtless lessen the number of moderate Home Rule members, 
and greatly increase those who are bound hand and foot to the Land 
League. Such results as these are so obvious, that, notwithstanding 
the language of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and in spite of the reckless- 
ness that might be expected from the leadership of Lord Salisbury, 
we believe that the Conservative party, as a body, will be inclined to 
follow more sober advice, and be content for some years to come to 
confine their efforts to criticism and legitimate opposition. 

Their recent success at Preston (for the largeness of the majority 
made it a success) is not likely to tempt them to swerve from this 
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steady course. It may add to that exhilaration of spirits so early 
produced last year in the hour of their great disaster by the triumph 
of Mr. Bradlaugh at Northampton; but with the bitter experiences 
of disappointed hopes based on the bye-elections of the same year— 
Southwark and Liverpool to wit—-still fresh in their memories, it is 
not probable that their policy will be materially altered by it. It 
has, doubtless, already affected the position of an individual repre- 
sentative in the House, and the sage member for Birkenhead is now 
no longer like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but has an 
enthusiastic ally within the walls of the House, and is under the 
pleasing impression that he has millions of repentant converts with- 
out. In this he is probably over sanguine, but we think it not un- 
likely that the fact of Mr. Eckroyd being a Protectionist, so far from 
being against him, was in his favour. The common sense of Lanca- 
shire knows well that the ‘ cheap loaf’ is in no danger ; but it is only 
natural that a large number of the operatives should feel nettled at 
the protection afforded to industries in other countries, and especially 
at the threatened increase of such protection in France, and would 
be rather pleased than otherwise to see a little retaliatory sparring 
with some reciprocity hard hitting. The silks, the velvets, and the 
wines of France, not to mention the countless ‘articles de Paris,’ are 
not necessaries—or even luxuries—to them, and increased duties 
upon any or all of them would not interfere with their domestic 
wants, while they might create or, at least, encourage new industries 
which would afford profitable employment to the class to which they 
belong. To the French executive the return of Mr. Eckroyd should 
convey a lesson of wisdom, and if, in the negotiations for the new 
Treaty of Commerce, both nations profit by it, the country at large 
will be the gainer, and the present Government will be almost as 
deeply indebted to Preston as the Opposition already are to North- 
ampton. 
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